






































By GEORGE LANDER. 





By the courtesy of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts I am enabled to 
pen the following account of her numerous public Charities in 
London, from a personal inspection that I lately made of them, 
accompanied by Mr. John Sapsford, one of her ladyship’s agents, 
whom she specially deputed to be my guide. 

Holly Village lies at the foot of Highgate Hill. There is no- 
thing old-fashioned about it. There are no thatched cottages ; no 
inns for the accommodation of man and beast; no shoeing forge ; no 
cobbler’s stall, where gossips collect to hear and talk over the news ; 
no broad-faced, broad-toned rustics ; no cattle, sheep, or swine; no 
farmhouses, barns, or haystacks ; but it is a charming village never- 
theless. It consists of a number of pretty cottages, or rather semi- 
detached villas, which together form a spacious quadrangle. They 
stand on slightly raised ground, and are approached by steps. The 
enclosure thus formed is bordered by a gravelled path, and, with 
the banks, is richly carpeted with bright-green turf and dotted with 
flower-beds, the whole being kept in admirable order by the Baroness’s 
gardeners from Holly Lodge, at her cost. In one of the angles of 
the buildings is a dovecot; but the birds play sad havoc with the 
mortar, though they add to the general prettiness of the scene. 


The fortunate residents in this most unique of modern villages may 
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consider themselves singularly lucky and blest ; for they are ag wel] 
off, so far as the situation of their dwellings is concerned, as many 
a man with three or four hundred a year. 

The next of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s Charities which the 
reader shall be asked to inspect is the St. Stephen’s Schools, 
Rochester-row, Westminster, founded by her ladyship more than 
thirty years ago. They stand on freehold ground that was for. 
merly covered with blocks of mean dwellings, and to them is attached 
a spacious playground» ‘The scholars’ money and the Government 
grant pay the teachers’ salaries; and all other expenses connected 
with the Schools are defrayed by the Baroness. 

The Schools are for the children of tradesfolk and the better 
sort of artisans. Formerly there used to be more applicaticns for 
admission than could well be entertained; but it has not been the 
case since the School Board has been in existence. In 1876 the 
Schools were enlarged to keep pace with the times ; and at present 
they are remarkably well attended. They are Voluntary in the 
strictest sense of the term. The School Board does not interfere 
with them in the least; it only requires a return of the attendances 
of the children, and that the girls shall be instructed in sewing and 
knitting. In the infants’ schools the system of instruction is, of 
course, purely rudimentary, and simply prepares the children for 
the more advanced educational courses. These embrace writing, 
grammar, geography, arithmetic, English literature and _ history, 
French, Latin, mathematics, physical geography, and domestic 
economy. The first-class girls are instructed in all these subjects. 
The total daily and nightly attendance of boys and girls is seven 
hundred and thirty-seven. The charges for tuition are very mode- 
rate: for infants it is threepence and fourpence a week; for boys, 
sixpence and eightpence, or five and six shillings a quarter; and for 
girls, fivepence and sixpence, or five shillings a quarter. 

Entering a room on the ground-floor of the building, I found the 
scholars engaged at their tasks, under the direction of the head- 
master and two assistant-masters. Some were studying geography, 
others were reading, others map-drawing, but all were equally busy. 
On our entrance all eyes were directed at me, with the natural 
curiosity of schoolboys at sight of a stranger. A word from the 
head-master, however, redirected their attention to their studies; 
but nothing could prevent them from stealing glances at me on the 
sly, and their voices rose in that peculiar busy hum which is never 
heard anywhere but in a schoolroom. Suddenly the head-master 
took a small whistle from his waistcoat-pocket, blew it shrilly, and 
called out, ‘Silence!’ Instantly all voices were hushed, and all 
eyes fixed upon him. ‘ Would you like to hear the boys sing? he 
politely inquired. ‘Very much,’ I replied. The head-master 
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again blew the whistle, and said briefly to the boys, ‘See the 
Rosy Morn appearing.’ . They immediately stood up, and sang it 
very sweetly, and in capital time. 

Evening classes for adults, in union with the Society of Arts 
and Science and Art Department, are held at the St. Stephen’s 
Schools. These classes have been established for the purpose of 
providing opportunities for young men and women to improve their 
education, and to fit themselves for positions in Civil Service and 
commercial offices. This School has nearly four hundred students 
on the books, and gives not only what is commonly understood by 
‘night-school instruction,’ but instruction corresponding with that 
given in the classes d’adultes in Paris and Lyons. The average 
attendance each evening is about one hundred and eighty of both 
gexes. The subjects of instruction comprise French, German, 
Latin, Greek, English grammar, literature, composition, arithmetic, 
mensuration, algebra, Euclid, bookkeeping, writing, dictation, 
commercial history, and geography; theory and practice of vocal 
music; shorthand, freehand; model, memory, chalk, water-colour, 
geometrical, and perspective drawing. Prizes and certificates are 
annually given to the most successful in each subject, by the kind- 
ness and liberality of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts ; and the students 
are also eligible to compete for the Society-of-Arts prizes, including 
the Prince Consort’s prize of twenty-five guineas. Queen’s prizes 
are also given by the Science and Art Department; and techno- 
logical prizes and scholarships are in addition awarded for special 
subjects, e.g. carriage-building, engineering, metal work, telegraphy, 
and other useful arts. The men go in for everything enumerated 
above, a large number taking the commercial subjects. The female 
students chiefly attend the French, German, and music and drawing 
classes. The fees are—one subject, 3s. 6d. per term, or 6d. per 
week; inclusive fees, 6s. per term, or 9d. per week. The School 
has been carried on with great spirit and success, and must be of 
high value to the neighbourhood. 

After a visit to the schoolrooms devoted to the tuition of the 
girls, who were engaged in needlework, we descended, crossed the 
playground, and went over the Townshend Schools. 

These Schools were built in 1877-78, and are named after Mr. 
Chauncey Hare Townshend, who died in 1846, leaving a large sum 
of money for the education of children of the poor in the principles 
of the Church of England—the Baroness Burdett-Coutts and the 
Rev. Thomas Helmore (chaplain to the Queen) being the joint- 
trustees of the bequest. They are for boys, girls, and infants, the 
fees for tuition being extremely moderate. There are free night- 
Schools for poor lads, which, with the day-schools, are well attended. 
The Bishop of London is Visitor. The Baroness takes as much 
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interest in these Schools as she does in her own, and visits them 
frequently. They cost 18,000/. to build—a large sum; but i 
must be admitted that it could hardly have been applied to a better 
purpose. The children seemed to be as attentive to their studies, 
and as well looked after, as those in the adjoining Schools. 

In a spacious vault in the chancel of the adjoining church repose 
the remains of Mrs. Brown (the cherished friend and companion of 
the Baroness for fifty years) and her husband, Dr. Brown, who wag 
equally esteemed by the Baroness. There is a costly sculptured 
marble memorial of them, by Adams, affixed to one of the walls of the 
church, the subject being the Good Shepherd’s charge to Peter, 
‘Feed Mysheep.’ The lambs from which the sheep were modelled 
ran about the grounds of Holly Lodge until they died of old age. 

The inscription that records the name and virtues of Dr. Brown, 
who preceded his wife to the grave by some years, occupies the 
greater portion of the plain surface of the memorial; then follows a 
line, which says, ‘ Hannah Brown (born Meredith), died December 
21, 1878, and was buried beside her husband in the chancel,’ and 
which leaves just sufficient space for another line to be added. The 
Baroness was most careful that just this space should be left; and 
when the inscription to Mrs. Brown’s memory was being added she 
herself came down to the church, and saw that it was left according 
to her desire. Underneath the memorial the face of Dr. Brown 
appears in profile. It is said that the Church, Parsonage, and Schools 
cost the Baroness more than 70,0001. 

After a drive through the City I arrived, with my companion, 
at the Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s Sewing School, in Hanbury-street, 
Spitalfields, late in the afternoon. In Spitalfields we passed through 
street after street of mean old-fashioned little houses, that had once 
been tenanted by silk-weavers, in the days when silk-weaving was 
an important and remunerative branch of British industry. The 
workshops in the upper part of the houses were untenanted and 
silent, and it was only here and there that some ghostly old loom 
remained in them. I thought of the time when those deserted 
workshops were tenanted by busy workmen, whose industry enabled 
them to live like gentlemen, so to speak, and to treat their wives and 
families on Sundays to shrimps and tea, and other delirious delights 
that appertain to a Sunday outing, at the public-house and tea- and 
pleasure-gardens formerly known as Twig’s Folly, in Bethnal Green. 
Alas! Twig’s Folly has shared the downfall of its chief patrons, and 
is now only a memory of the past! In the days of which I am at 
this moment writing, Twig’s Folly was to the good people of the 
East-end of London what Jack Straw’s Castle at Hampstead is to 
the Cockneys of the West—a place to spend a happy day. Here 
on Sunday afternoons were the Spitalfields weavers to be seen, acco: 
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panied by their wives and families, all as well dressed as persons of 
their station could wish to be, the weavers themselves wearing gor- 
geous flowered silk-Velvet waistcoats, and even gold watches and 
chains; their wives being, in the latter respect, equally well adorned. 
The weavers also wore on these occasions clothes of the very best 
proadcloth and the nattiest beaver-hats that could be bought for 
money; the hat and waistcoat, watch and chain, being then, as they 
are now, With the manufacturing and mechanic classes, the indubit- 
able signs by which a man’s respectability could best be judged. 
The weavers’ wives, too, did not want for good silk-dresses, and 
sometimes Indian shawls ; for their husbands earned plenty of money. 
There was much love-making between the unmarried young men 
and women, and often much fighting among the rival swains at 
Twig’s Folly ; for the hand of a well-to-do weaver’s daughter was 
the object of eager competition amongst the young men who wanted 
a wife, owing to the fact that it was rarely bestowed unaccompanied 
by a comfortable little dowry. 

On the door is simply written ‘ Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s Sew- 
ing School.” We were admitted by a girl attired in a neat sort of 
uniform and wearing a white cap. She was demureness itself, and 
scarcely raised her eyes to look at us. JI was shown into a com- 
fortably-furnished room, where I had the pleasure of being introduced 
to Mrs. Sapsford, who presides actively over the School. I was then 
invited to sit down to dinner; and I am indebted to my host and 
hostess for the following particulars concerning the School, and other 
of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s Charities, which were given to me 
in the course of our conversation. 

The School was founded by the Baroness several years ago, with 
the intention of providing a refuge for the poor and destitute at the 
East-end. At the present time there are in the School about one 
hundred and forty-five very old women, fifty girls, and twenty boys. 
The old women come daily, and are employed in needlework, as are 
the girls, the majority of whom live at the school. They make prin- 
cipally articles of underclothing for both sexes, and turn out of hand 
Some most excellent work. Formerly contracts for army clothing 
were executed, but unfortunately they are not now obtainable. 
Upon one occasion a Government contract for work to the extent of 
40,0001. was got for the School, and satisfactorily carried out. A 
great deal of work is done here for the wholesale drapery houses. 
The latter supply the material, which is cut out by a professional 
cutter, and made up into various sorts of under-garments. Some of 
the best City firms are customers of this Charity, which is a pretty 
sure test that the work turned out gives satisfaction. 

I was shown over the various workrooms of the School. In a 
large room on the first floor there were a great many old women em- 
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ployed in making articles of underclothing for one of the City eng. 
tomers of the establishment. I was invited to examine the work, 
which I did; and although far from being an expert in cutting and 
sewing, I could see, when it was pointed out to me, how finely the 
sewing was done; it could not have been more even and regular, 
I was given to understand that it was done by the sewing-machine, 
in the use of which the girls are now instructed. They are thus 
taught a business ‘which will be of use to them after they have left 
the School. It is not to be expected that the poor old women can 
do much of this fine work, but they do their best towards it with the 
aid of patience and spectacles. They are chiefly employed on 
commoner description of work—in the manufacture, in fact, of articles 
of wearing-apparel for the young and old of both sexes. 

The old women come to the School at a reasonable hour in the 
morning, and work during the day until about six o’clock or half. 
past in the evening. They bring their own dinners, but are pro- 
vided with a substantial tea gratis. They are paid fairly for their 
labour every evening ere they leave, and are permitted to ‘ take it 
easy.’ They do just what they feel capable of doing, and that is 
esteemed sufficient. There is no attempt to drive them, and one 
and all seem perfectly happy and contented. If they, or any poor 
women outside the School, want a blanket, they can have one imme- 
diately delivered to them from the stores on payment of one shilling, 
the remainder of the purchase-money being paid by them at the rate 
of a penny per week. Clothing for both sexes can also be had on 
a similar benevolent system, this clothing being that which is made 
at the School. 

With regard to the girls and boys admitted to the School, it 
should be stated that cases that are unsuitable to, and absolutely 
declined at, other charitable institutions, are favourably considered 
here. The girls and boys are chiefly orphans, or at least fatherless. 
It was impressed upon me that however poor, miserable, and morally 
degraded children may be, it is no bar to their reception. 

The Columbia Costermongers’ Club, Loan, and Benefit Society 
is held at the Schools. It owes its inception to the Baroness'’s 
forethought for the costermonger class, and she is its Patroness. It 
is registered under the Friendly Societies Act, and governed by 4 
well-devised set of rules, the most stringent of which, strange to 
say, were drawn up and added to the rest by the members them- 
selves. It was established to provide a fund for insuring money t0 
be paid on the death of a member, or for the funeral expenses of & 
member’s wife, and for allowances to members in sickness. The 
Society has also a separate Loan Fund, formed by contributions of its 
members, for advancing loans to its members on their personal 
security with sureties. A great many of the class that it was 
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designed to benefit have enrolled themselves as members of it since 
its foundation in February 1880, and their number is steadily on the 
increase week by week. 

Another very useful Charity is the well-known Watercress and 
Flower Girls’ Mission in Clerkenwell Close. The Baroness’s object 
in originating this was to help the girls engaged in these callings 
by affording them regular employment, and, where it was possible, to 
take the young and train them for a safer and more womanly sphere 
in life. 

All girls employed by the Mission are under the immediate and 
personal control of its managers, who only employ those girls whose 
characters for honesty, cleanliness, and civility are well known, and 
whose parents are decent and respectable people. Every girl is 
supplied with an ivory badge bearing the name of the Mission and 
her number, which is shown to customers whenever requested. The 
girls are not allowed to enter any house, unless expressly invited by 
the mistress of it, and they are not permitted to press for sale any 
flowers beyond those ordered. They are supplied with more than 
sufficient flowers to execute their orders, so that friends and sub- 
scribers to the Mission requiring any additional: may, if they so 
desire, purchase them. The girls have the benefit ofa Loan Fund, 
instituted by Lord Shaftesbury as a memorial to his wife; a 
Clothing Club, numbering one hundred and ninety-seven members, 
who, by a system of weekly payments, are able to purchase all kinds 
of clothing, bedding, &c.; a Free Evening School, open three 
evenings a week, with an average attendance of fifty-eight scholars, 
which is carried on under the direction of the Ragged School Union; 
and a Penny Bank with nearly two thousand depositors, whose 
united deposits approach the sum of 700/. Then there is an annual 
excursion for the girls, and lately as many as eleven hundred enjoyed 
the benefit of this invigorating outing. There are, in addition, 
gifts of coals; and relief is granted to the sick and destitute, which 
enables them to get flowers or cresses at the markets by arrangement 
of the Mission with the wholesale dealers. 

A missionary is employed in visiting the different markets 
regularly every morning from five to nine o’clock. In the afternoon, 
parts of the City and the different railway-stations are visited. At 
night his attention is devoted to the girls outside the theatres and 
music-halls, using his judgment in the matter of distributing religious 
tracts and books to them. He reports on deserving cases, and 
articles of clothing are given to the needy. In some instances 
garments and materials, out of which they can make up clothes for 
themselves, are supplied at cost price to deserving girls, who pay for 
the articles by small weekly instalments. It is only those who are 
practically acquainted with the class, which this Mission is designed 
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to reach, who can realise accurately the amount of work required to 
produce even small results, many of the girls being trained from 
earliest childhood to live in the streets, and so loving their freedom 
that they never seem able to forsake it for any indoor occupation, 
The efforts that have been made to overcome their rooted aversion 
to indoor occupation have not been altogether without satisfactory 
results, some having been put out to service, or otherwise employed 
away from home. 

Another Institution, but of a very different kind, in which the 
Baroness takes the greatest possible interest, is the Art Students’ 
Home in Brunswick-square, which her liberality established upon a 
sound basis, and of which she is the President. The Home is under 
the immediate patronage of H.R.H. the Princess Mary Adelaide, 
Duchess of Teck, and its Committee of Management is formed 
purely of ladies. The idea of founding the Home was suggested to 
the Baroness by several ladies who were aware of the Baroness’s 
deep sympathy with all practical schemes for the benefit of art and 
artists of every denomination. It was not long before the idea 
took practical shape in the foundation of the Home about a year 
ago. Two large houses in the above old-fashioned square were taken 
and furnished by the Baroness in an elegant and comfortable style, 
after they had been adaptad to the requirements of the Home. 

The Home is established with the object of providing, for young 
lady-students attending art and other classes in London, the 
advantages of a home and family life under specified regulations, 
which any young ladies might, without effort, consent to observe. 
It is not to be regarded in the sense of being a charitable institution, 
and residents pay from fifteen to thirty shillings per week for the 
privileges they enjoy. Applicants for residence in the Home must 
give two satisfactory references to the Lady Resident, and no appli- 
cation is received for less than half a school term. All fees are 
payable in advance. At the present time there are thirty young 
ladies who enjoy the advantages.of the Home. ‘The parents of 
some are living; some are orphans, and are placed in the Home by 
friends or guardians; nearly all are daughters of professional men ; 
and all are well educated. Many come from the country. To such 
the Home affords a protection, while they are residing in London in 
pursuit of their studies, the value of which cannot very well be too 
highly estimated. 

I now come to the most magnificent and costly of all the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s works, the Columbia Market and the 
Columbia Dwellings. I am indebted to the Baroness’s financial 
agent, Mr. Lewis Harrison, for my facts and figures, and for much 
valuable information besides. The Market was built in 1869, and 
the Dwellings some twenty years ago. The ground on which they 
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were built was unclaimed ground, and was known as Nova Scotia 
Gardens. It was the resort of the lowest and vilest characters of 
the East-end. It is said that the rightful owner went to India 
many years ago, and died there; at any rate he never returned to 
claim the property. Since then there have been at various times 
many unsuccessful claimants to the property, which fell into the 
clutches of the Court of Chancery. The Baroness deposited 
20,000/. in the Court of Chancery, which sum was estimated as 
the value of the land; and thus becoming its owner, proceeded to 
erect the Market and Dwellings upon it. The Market cost the 
Baroness 250,000/. and the Dwellings 100,000/. The former, for 
very well-known reasons, has not justified the expectations of the 
Baroness; but the same cannot be said of the latter, every room in 
which is tenanted, the occupants consisting of mechanics, policemen, 
poor clerks, and many others ofa still more under-paid class. The 
Baroness has never taken a rental which would make the Dwellings a 
commercial success, and her only desire has been to accommodate 
in them as many of the poorer classes as she possibly could. 
But there is a spirit of independence in the Baroness’s humble 
tenants; for when the rents were slightly raised they cordially 
assented, saying that they did not wish to be treated as paupers. 
It is by the encouragement of such a spirit of independence and self- 
reliance that the Baroness’s charities have been so beneficent. On 
Christmas-day the Baroness provides a substantial Christmas dinner 
for each family, and once or twice a year all are treated to a trip to 
the grounds of Holly Lodge, where they are hospitably entertained. 
The Baroness frequently pays her tenants a visit, and generally 
presides at the distribution of her Christmas gifts. It should be 
added that lectures and entertainments are from time to time given 
to her Columbia tenantry in the great hall of the Market. If the 
Dwellings had been built as a commercial speculation they would 
not have proved a very profitable one, since they only realise two 
and a half per cent on the capital invested. But motives of profit, 
as is well known, never enter into the Baroness’s calculations in 
putting into practice her philanthropic schemes. 

_The failure of Columbia Market to fulfil the special objects for 
which it was built has been due to certain unforeseen circumstances. 
At the time it was built a strong effort was being made to put a 
stop to the street-trading which was carried on, in all the poorer 
parts of London, by the itinerant costermongers. It was intended 
that it should form a permanent refuge for the small street- 
traders of the Kast-end, who would there have allotted to them 
comfortable stalls, and be brought into a more orderly system. 


he movement against street-trading failed, and the costermongers 
stuck to their nomadic habits. 
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In 1871 the Baroness presented the Market to the Corpor. 
tion of the City of London, with a view to its being used ag an 
emporium for fish of all kinds, which was to be obtained from the 
Kast coast, and supplied to the poor of this densely populated part 
of the town at the cheapest possible rate. But this interfered with 
the vested interests of the old-established Fish-market of Billings. 
gate, the salesmen of which formed a powerful combination with the 
sources of supply at Yarmouth and Lowestoft to defeat the project, 
The Corporation, therefore, restored the new Market to its founder 
in 1875; and since then it has been used for stores for the con. 
venience of the neighbourhood. It is now let to several wholesale 
firms of tobacco and cigar importers and manufacturers. 

To improve the approaches to the Market and the neighbour. 
hood generally a large piece of ground opposite to the Market, 
known as Wetherhed Gardens, has lately been purchased by the 
Baroness, and a new street, with houses, is being laid out, which 
will form a direct thoroughfare-to and from Whitechapel. 

Close by the Market is a spacious block of stables, designed 
by Mr. Lewis Harrison, where, for a mere trifle, costermongers can 
put up their barrows and animals for the night. There are three 
kinds of accommodation provided: thus there is one shed for barrows 
alone at sixpence per week; another of a better sort for barrows 
and ponies and donkeys at two shillings per week; and another, 
which is provided with Hobbs’s locks and keys, where a coster- 
monger who has not a pony or donkey can run in his barrow nightly 
with the unsold fruit upon it, for one shilling per week, and secure 
it and his goods with a key, all the keys as a matter of security 
being different. There is also a large trough, well provided with 
water, in which the costermongers can wash and freshen up their 
vegetables. 

Lady Burdett-Coutts’s munificence to the Established Church 
has been unbounded. Besides building and endowing the Chureh 
of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, and completing a very new and 
handsome church at Carlisle, she has assisted in the building, 
improvement, and ornamentation of a large number of churches 
and Church institutions throughout the country. She endowed, at 
an outlay of 70,0001., the three Colonial bishoprics of Adelaide, 
Cape Town, and British Columbia. She also supplied the funds for 
Sir Henry James’s Topographical Survey of Jerusalem, and offered 
to restore the ancient aqueducts of Solomon to supply that city with 
water. She established a Home for fallen women at Shepherd's 
Bush, which existed for seven years, and was the means of redeem 
ing many from a life of sin and shame, and enabling them to begin 
better lives in the Colonies, to which the Baroness assisted them to 
emigrate. Charity is never so divine as when it takes the shape of 
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pity for the utterly fallen and destitute ; and certainly the Baroness 
in this particular act of bounty exhibited its true divinity. In 1859, 
by her liberality, hundreds of destitute boys were fitted out for the 
Royal Navy or placed in Industrial Homes. But the Baroness’s 
exertions in the cause of reformation are as numerous as those she 
has made in the cause of education, and what these are nearly 
everybody knows. She has presented four costly and elegant 
drinking-fountains to the poor at various times. One stands in 
Victoria Park, another in Regent’s Park—erected at a cost of 10001. 
—and another near Columbia Market; the fourth was presented 
to the City of Manchester. 

To Sir James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, the Baroness was a 
life-long friend, and to her he was indebted for the funds which 
enabled him to make his first voyage to Borneo, and to establish 
there his extraordinary and benevolent power. A model farm is 
still entirely supported by the Baroness at Sarawak, from which 
the natives have learned valuable lessons in agriculture. 

She at various times advanced large sums of money to destitute 
families in the town of Girvan in Scotland, to enable them to seek 
better fortune in Australia. One of her almost unknown acts of 
benevolence and generosity was the presentation of the Arethusa 
training ship, which she purchased of the Government, to the 
National Refuges for Destitute Boys. In 1877 the Baroness had 
the old churchyard of St. Pancras, which had fallen into a deplor- 
able state, laid out as a garden for the poor. 

The Turkish Compassionate Fund, with which the Baroness’s 
name has been so prominently connected, succeeded, owing to 
the time and circumstances in which it was instituted, in doing 
a larger amount of good in proportion to the sum expended 
than any other Charity of modern times. Deeply impressed by 
the destitute and forlorn condition and terrible sufferings of the 
Turkish refugees, consisting of women and children who were 
constantly flying before the Russian advance towards Constan- 
tinople, the Baroness published in the daily papers one of the 
most eloquent and pathetic appeals ever made in the interests of 
suffering humanity. Subscriptions to the proposed Fund poured 
in from every quarter, especially in the smallest amounts from the 
poorer classes. The Baroness herself added to the Fund to the 
extent of nearly 10,000/.; but, as in most of her undertakings, 
the money given was far from representing the actual extent of 
her liberality. Day and night, for many months, she laboured to 
further the objects of the movement by writing letters and reports, 
collecting subscriptions, and despatching all sorts of necessaries 
to the scene of the distress. It was at this time that Mr. W. 
Ashmead-Bartlett’s name first appeared in connection with the 
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Baroness’s public work. Intimately associated with her from boy- 
hood, and greatly interested in the political questions of the day, 
he at once offered to proceed to Turkey and administer the Fung 
under the direction of Sir Henry Layard. As is well known, his 
offer was accepted ; and while engaged in his charitable mission, 
close to the seat of war, he was cut off from the capital by the unex. 
pected capture of the Shipka Pass by the Russians. Passing over 
the Rhodope Balkans, amidst much danger and hardship, and very 
narrowly escaping being taken by the Cossacks, he arrived on the 
AXgean coast, and made his way by sea to Constantinople, where he 
resumed the charitable work in which he was so deeply interested, 
Mr. Bartlett was at length prostrated by his incessant exertions, 
and for six weeks his life was in danger from typhoid fever. He 
fortunately recovered, and in recognition of his services the Sultan 
decorated him with the Second Class Order of the Medjidie, the 
First Class of which was conferred on the Baroness, this being the 
only occasion on which this Order has been received by a woman. 

In Ireland the Baroness has contributed very large sums to- 
wards the relief of the recent distress. For some years she hag 
endeavoured to encourage the poorer class of fishermen by judi- 
ciously assisting them, and now she has adopted a system of sub- 
vention by which it is hoped that the fisheries in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Clear will be largely developed. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has re- 
ceived from the Baroness constant and energetic support in money 
and labour. It was she who instituted the Ladies’ Committee of 
that Society, of which Committee she is President, and this branch 
of the Institution chiefly devotes itself to spreading its humane 
principles by means of education. Many thousands of scholars of 
all ages throughout the country compete annually for prizes offered 
by this Committee. 

It is a settled rule with the Baroness never to see any of the 
numerous strangers who call at her house in Stratton-street, Picca- 
dilly, to beg her assistance for themselves or for others. All sorts 
of stratagems are resorted to by impecunious persons to gain admis- 
sion to the Baroness’s presence. Some boldly knock, and when the 
door is cautiously opened by Green, the old hall-porter—a rare 
character in his way—and he politely asks them their business, they 
loftily hand him their card and tell him to take it in to the Baroness. 
But the venerable retainer of the Burdett family is very wary, and 
is not to be thus bamboozled. He will take the card, look at it, 
twirl it between his finger and thumb, and say, with a profoundly 
deferential air, ‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ or madam (as the case may 
be), ‘but has the Baroness made an appointment with you?’ ‘ No, 
perhaps is the reply, ‘but I know the Baroness.’ ‘Ah, that may 
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be,’ observes the venerable Green, as he softly rubs his palms 
together and polishes his knuckles ; ‘ but unless you have an appoint- 
ment with the Baroness you cannot possibly see her. The Baroness 
never sees Strangers.’ ‘ But I know the Baroness, and my business 
with her is of a most important nature,’ is the indignant reply, ‘ and 
I—’ ‘I don’t doubt your word,’ interrupts the imperturbable old 
porter, still engaged in the rubbing and polishing process, ‘but I 
must obey my orders. You see what they are;’ and he points to 
the written paper pasted on the wall near his chair. ‘ You perceive I 
have strict injunctions not to admit strangers, and it is more than 
my place is worth to do so. Excuse me;’ and the door is gently 
opened for the visitor, who is deferentially bowed out into the street. 

Sometimes a parcel is left containing an article which the Baroness 
is requested to purchase at an exorbitant price named by the owner. 
It may be an old and tattered piece of tapestry, brocade, or lace ; 
perhaps it is an old piece of cracked china, held together by numerous 
rivets, that is only fit for the dustbin or the drawing-room of a china- 
maniac. Nothing, it is gravely stated, but reduced circumstances 
could have compelled the owner of the article offered for sale to part 
with it. However, there it is, and the Baroness can have it cheap ; 
a mere trifle of fifty or a hundred guineas is asked for this rare work 
of art—that is all. The old porter looks dubiously at the parcel, 
and is loth to take it in ; but the person who has brought it—a faded 
gentlewoman, be sure, whose shabby garments, and soft low voice, 
and words well chosen, tell a tale of better days—will leave it, con- 
fident that the Baroness will become a purchaser. She ‘ will call 
in a few days, perhaps the day after to-morrow, to hear what the 
Baroness says ;’ and great is her indignation, when she does call, to 
find that the Baroness has not availed herself of the opportunity of 
possessing so rare and valuable a treasure. 

The nature and extent of the Baroness’s private bounty can never, 
from motives of delicacy, be publicly known; but persons in all parts 
of the world have benefited by it. The letter of the humblest appli- 
cant for assistance does not escape her notice, and all cases are fully 
considered on their merits. The Baroness receives, on an average, 
fully a hundred letters a day, and every one of them is opened and 
perused by her. ‘To all of these an answer, favourable or unfavour- 
able, is returned, as, in the Baroness’s opinion, may be deserved. In 
rare cases a private interview is granted; but it is hopeless for any 
impostor to try to outwit her, for the Baroness is a wonderfully cor- 
rect judge of human character. The late W. H. Wills has been 
heard to say that in this respect she was fully the equal of our great 
novelist Charles Dickens. He declared, indeed, that he would rather 


take their united estimate of a man’s character than that of any others 
whom he knew. 
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By Mrs. NEWMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ TOO LATE,’ ‘ JEAN,’ ‘ THE LAST OF THE HADDONS,’ ETC, 





CHAPTER XXV. 


SOPHONISBA-STREET. 


ForttnE had begun to smile upon Mrs. Jones. An elderly single 
gentleman—such a one as would be dear to any landlady’s heart, 
and was specially dear to Mrs. Jones—had taken her two parlours, 
paying liberally, giving very little trouble, and being out the greater 
part of the day. That he should happen to find his way to So- 
phonisba-street; having seen it, should be willing to lodge there; 
and, above all, that his choice should fall upon Mrs. Jones, when 
there were six or seven other landladies in the same street all eager 
to let their rooms, was a wonderful piece of good fortune for which 
she could not be sufficiently grateful. Quite a model lodger was Mr. 
Brown, having no objection to worn-out carpets, much-darned window- 
curtains, or any other of the shifts to which Mrs. Jones was re- 
duced, and appearing to regard life through rose-coloured spectacles. 

In the literature she sometimes indulged in a good cry over, 
as a sort of homeopathic remedy for her troubles, Mrs. Jones had 
occasionally read of kind, benevolent, elderly gentlemen, who spent 
their time in going about doing good; but she had hardly ventured 
to hope to see one in Sophonisba-street. Here he was, however, 
making himself at home in the two little parlours of number seven, 
in the most delightful way; a pleasant-spoken, ruddy-faced, genial 
little gentleman, beaming with sympathy and good-will. 

It was the current belief in Sophonisba-street that he had come 
direct from the country, having spent all his previous life in some 
quiet out-of-the-way nook, quite beyond the range of such tempta- 
tions as are to be found in great cities; and that thus he had 
been able to preserve his evident Arcadian simplicity, and trust in 
his fellow-creatures. To see him set forth in the morning, with 
his bag in his hand, trusting himself so cheerfully and unsuspiciously 
to the tender mercies of the great Babylon, was touching. It was 
quite a relief to see him come trotting back, safe and sound, in the 
evening. Mrs. Jones felt it to be only her duty to warn him that 
there were suspicious characters to be met in omnibuses, trails, 
&c., with whom it was necessary to be on one’s guard. 
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Had she been less than Mrs. Jones—Mrs. Sprackly or Mrs. 
Wandell, for instance, living in the same street—the little gentle- 
man might not have been able long to retain his guileless faith in 
the world and its ways. As it happened, he was in safe hands. 
Mrs. Jones was, in fact, every wit as simple, honest, and guileless 
as she gave her lodger the credit for being; a life of disappoint- 
ment, sorrow, and privation notwithstanding. Fortune was per- 
haps getting tired of frowning upon a poor mortal who returned only 
humble curtseys and tearful smiles, and thanked her gratefully for 
such things as a ha’p’orth of winkles for tea, and had therefore sent 
Mr. Brown by way of compensation. If she was only successful 
enough to please him, and induce him to remain, Mrs. Jones told 
herself her cup of bliss would be full to the brim. 

To the many other agreeable qualities her lodger seemed to 
possess was added the kindly interest which he took in her and her 
affairs. He seemed especially interested in the history of her past 
troubles. He had not occupied her parlours more than four or 
five days, when she found herself confiding all the sorrows and 
tribulations of her life to him, her heart completely won by his 
kindly sympathy. Mrs. Jones had no special gift for story-telling ; 
but it seemed sufficient to amuse this cheery little gentleman. He 
said that it helped to pass the evening, and she was in no way 
reluctant. It was, in fact, ever so much pleasanter than telling 
her troubles to her neighbours, who had, for the most part, gone 
through as many themselves, and were equally inclined to dilate 
upon them. 

From the age of six or seven, when she had commenced nurs- 
ing her baby sisters and brothers, nursing had been Mrs. Jones’s 
chief occupation; and she would be only too pleased to give 
Mr. Brown the separate history of each of her dear little charges, 
and, so far as it had been known to her, that of their fathers and 
mothers, and uncles and aunts. For the present, it was her own 
history she was going through, Mr. Brown having, in compli- 
mentary terms, expressed his greater interest in that. 

The evenings were getting chill enough to render a fire welcome. 
She was seated on one side of it in her little parlour, opposite to 
her lodger, ‘just as though she had been a lady born,’ she told 
herself, a glass of whisky-and-water—the ‘ right strength for a lady,’ 
as Mr. Brown facetiously expressed it—ready to hand. With her 
hands folded at her waist, and her face red and shining with 
delight, she had got to the twenty-fourth year of her age, when 
she had married John Jones. 

, bey took to nursing on your own account, I suppose, Mrs. 
Ones ?? 


‘Well, no, sir; we had no little ones of our own. And as 
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time went on, and John had the rheumatics, and was Sometimes 
out of work, I began to take a job of nursing when I could get jt 
or the care of children, or anything else, to turn a penny. [ often 
think of the poor lady I first went to—Mrs. Heathcote she wag 
then. Hers was a misfortunate story, sure-ly—more touching, 
I often think, than some of them you read in the halfpenny paper 
Mrs. Sprackly lends me to read, if it could only be put together ag 
nicely.’ 

‘A sort of love-story, eh, Mrs. Jones?’ pleasantly said Mr, 
Brown. ‘I’m particularly fond of love-stories. Nothing beats them 
when they’ve got a spice of mystery and romance in them.’ 

‘Well, sir, this one really has, and more than a spice.’ 

‘Ha, ha, very good! More than a spice! Very good, indeed, 
Mrs. Jones.’ 

How pleasant it was to say something clever without knowing it 
—it had not seemed so very wise to herself—and to have it appre- 
ciated in this way! Mrs. Jones grew hotter and redder with shy 
delight at the discovery of her power to narrate a story. 

‘Mrs. Heathcote was a sweet young lady, sir; a sweeter or 
prettier never lived. But she wasn’t happy when I first knew her, 
and so poor that she had enough to do to keep body and soul together. 
I stayed with her as long as she could afford to have any one, when 
her first baby was born, and I did not lose sight of her afterwards, 
for I used to run in and lend a helping hand whenever I could. 
When better times came, she did not forget me. No one else would 
do for her when next she wanted a nurse, though she was rich enough 
to pick and choose. She was Mrs. Norman then—at least, she was 
called so; but she belonged to two people at the same time, if you 
ever heard of such a thing, sir—two husbands!’ 

‘Bigamy,’ shortly ; then, with an amiable smile, ‘ that is, people 
call it so, you know.’ 

‘Yes, I know they do, sir; but I don’t think they could in this 
case—leastways, the poor young lady was not to blame, for she never 
knew.’ 

‘ Pretty young ladies very rarely are to blame, Mrs. Jones. But 
I do not quite see—I would not for the world hint anything which 
might appear to blame a sweet young lady—but how was it she did 
not know that she had two husbands ?’ 

‘I meant she did not know that she had two at once, sir.’ 

‘ Ah, we are getting nearer the mystery !’ 

‘By what I afterwards found out, it happened in this way, SI. 
Her first husband, Mr. Heathcote, came of a good stock ; but he was 
a young gentleman as didn’t live very steady, and had got through 
all the money he had had. He married my mistress when she was 
hardly seventeen, unbeknown to his family, and it was called a love- 
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match; but I think now he only married her for her bit of money, 
and she wasn’t so much in love as he persuaded her she was. 
Whether it was so or not, he’d no sooner got it all out of her than 
he deserted her, and went, as it afterwards turned out, to America. 
This was just before her child was born, and pretty straits she was 
in, poor thing! But she was too proud to apply to his family for 
help; indeed, it was said there was only a brother, and he much of 
a piece with the other. I think she lived upon the money her bits 
of jewelry and things fetched until after her child was born, and she 
got about again. Then she got some sort of teaching work to do, 
for she’d been educated like a lady; though, as she wasn’t above 
telling me, her friends had not belonged to Mr. Heathcote’s class.’ 

‘How was it she did not fall back upon them when she was 
deserted ?’ 

‘There was none of them left, sir. Her father and mother were 
dead, and she had come into their bit of money, before Mr. Heath- 
cote married her. She had managed to get along pretty well, when, 
two months after the birth of her little girl, the news reached her 
that her husband had been killed in a railway accident. It was in 
the papers all correct, for I saw it with my own eyes, how that 
Mr. Charles Heathcote was amongst the people that were killed— 
Mr. Charles Heathcote, it said, in two or three different papers, the 
second son of Mr. Heathcote of Fanner’s Hall.’ 

‘And this brings us to Mr. Norman.’ 

‘Yes, sir. He was something of a lawyer, I fancy. I know my 
mistress came upon some papers, when she was turning over the 
contents of a box that had been her husband’s ; and when she took 
them to the office of the lawyers they belonged to, she met Mr. 
Norman there.’ 

‘ Heathcote,’ musingly repeated Mr. Brown; ‘ yes, to be sure, 
I'remember now.’ Then, with a glance towards Mrs. Jones, ‘ That 
is, I remember your mentioning the name to me.’ | 

‘Well, sir, I think Mr. Norman fell in love with Mrs. Heath- 
cote, and she with him, from that time. It might have been only 
gratitude on her part, at first, perhaps—he did a great deal for 
her, I believe, in the way of getting the money-lenders to keep quiet 
about things.’ 

_‘And made the most of the difficulty to the pretty young 
widow, no doubt, Mrs. Jones ?’ with a smile. 

‘They’re terrible hard to deal with, money-lenders are, according 
to count, Mr. Brown.’ 

‘Hard as nails—part of the business,’ cheerily. 

‘As I was saying, it might have been gratitude at first; but it 
was love soon after—true honest love, such as she had never felt 


for Mr. Heathcote at the best of times, though Mr. Norman was an 
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older gentleman. But then he treated her so different. The other 
had been cruel to her from the first, and it requires more love than 
she had for him to stand cruelty. She married Mr. Norman tep 
months after she received the news of her first husband’s death, 
when the little Evelyn was a twelvemonth old, and a happier 
couple than they were couldn’t have been found in all the three 
kingdoms. He was a good kind husband to her—doted on the 
very ground she walked upon—that he did. He must have beep 
rich too; for she might have eaten gold, as the saying is, if she 
wanted it. But she wasn’t the lady to care for show and fine 
things. She just enjoyed her life in a quiet happy way of her own 
in their pretty cottage at Putney, though there was some talk of his 
having a larger house somewhere out Kingston way, which she was 
to go to as soon as her child was born. 

‘When the time drew neay she had me to stay in the house, and 
treated me as if I had been a dear friend, that she did. The best of 
everything and no stint, and John to come to see me as often as he 
pleased. He was a good husband, and of all the—’ 

Mr. Brown only crossed and uncrossed one leg over the other, 
his gaze fixed on the fire. Perhaps he knew that matters would 
not be hastened by interruption ; but Mrs. Jones intuitively felt that 
it would be better to dwell upon John’s perfections later on, and 
took up the thread of her story again. 

‘Well, sir, their little girl was born when they had been 
married a twelyemonth, so there was two years’ difference between 
the children’s ages. The youngest, Nora, as she was called after 
her mother, was about a month old when the trouble came. I 
shall never forget it, to my dying day. It was fine June weather, 
and my dear young mistress was sitting out on the lawn at the back 
of the house. She didn’t get on quite so well as we could wish, 
and I had persuaded her to sit out in the warm air a bit. She was 
lying back in an easy-chair, wrapped about in a shawl ; I was walk- 
ing up and down with the baby in my arms, and little Evelyn was 
sitting upon the grass at her mother’s feet, making believe with her 
doll, when we heard some one come with a sharp quick step through 
the house, and out on to the gravel-path, and looking round | saw 
Mr. Heathcote. He himself, sir, no more dead than I am, though 
you could see as he had had a fight for his life, and wasn’t altogether 
recovered then, and that shabby you could hardly have told he'd 
ever been a gentleman. 

‘I can’t tell you what he said, for he went close to her, and 
spoke in a low voice; but my dear young mistress answered never 
a word. She just sat and looked at him, her eyes opening wider 
and wider, as though she was looking at a ghost, until she fell 
forward in a dead faint. Well, sir, nothing we could do for her was 
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of any use; she went from one fainting fit into another, and died 
that same evening. ‘The doctor said there was no chance for her 
as soon as he saw her, and put a good many questions as to whether 
she had not had a shock of some kind. But Mr. Heathcote kept 
out of the way while he was there ; and it wasn’t for me to tell my 
poor young mistress’s secrets. When Mr. Norman came down at 
the usual time in the evening, it was to hear that she was dead. 
He was a rather reserved gentleman, and had a stern sort of way 
with him; but he showed himself then. I never saw anything 
like the grief he showed. Not that he so much blamed the other, 
[think. It was just a terrible misfortune, and Mr. Norman seemed 
to think it was almost as bad for one as for the other. Mr. Heathcote 
wanted to get away without meeting him; but the other would see 
him, and he was a masterful gentleman even in his trouble. 

‘The two husbands were shut up together for some time, and 
then the first one, Mr. Heathcote, went away, and I never saw him 
again, though I had reason to think he received money from Mr. 
Norman before he went, and many a time afterwards to his dying 
day. This happened a few months later, for it turned out that he 
really had been in a railway accident, and taken up for dead, and 
never quite recovered. I don’t think he gave any thought to his 
child; at any rate, he never said it, though she might have touched 
his heart if he had one. He and Mr. Norman seem to have agreed 
that everything was to be hushed up, and I think he was paid to 
keep away. At any rate, he did keep away, and Mr. Norman 
arranged everything for the funeral and so forth, and I know he 
paid for it all. The other never so much as showed himself at the 
grave. 

‘Afterwards the furniture was sold off, and the cottage given 
up. Mr. Norman behaved very handsomely to me, and, to my 
great happiness, he let me have the care of the two little girls. I 
was to have them, at any rate, until they were old enough to go to 
school. John and me took a cottage Chelsea way, for him to be 
near his work. We were as happy as the day was long, and 
beginning to put by a little for a rainy day. 

‘Mr. Norman did not come so often as might be expz2cted to 
see his child, and I don’t think he ever much took to her, though 
she was a dear good little thing, and prettier even than Evelyn.’ 

‘He paid for her as well as for his own child ?” 

_ ‘Yes, that he did, sir, and said they were to be treated alike 
in everything. He meant to be good to them then, however he may 
have changed afterwards. I thought that the reason why he didn’t 
Seem to notice them more was that they were too young. Some 
gentlemen don’t take to children at that age. But I afterwards heard 
there was another reason. He himself had been married twice, and 
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his first wife had been quite a grand lady; and there was a gop 
living, about six or seven years older than little Nora. It was gaiq 
that, after my young mistress’s death, he cared for nothing nor 
nobody but this little boy, and was beginning to take to saving ways, 
so as to have a fortune to leave to him. He made no differengg 
in the payment while the children were with me; but I heard he 
wasn’t anything like as liberal to other people. 

‘The children were with me until Evelyn was six years old and 
Nora four, and I thought we should have gone on the same for 
some time to come. But, there, it was not to be. Things began 
to turn out unfortunate for us after Nora had turned four. Some. 
how little Evelyn caught the scarlet fever ; and though by the doctor's 
advice he was sent away at once to a cousin of mine living at High- 
gate, Nora and I did not escape. Evelyn lay ill only two or three 
days, and then died. How it came about I don’t know, but my 
cousin mistook the name. John said he was a’most sure as he told 
her it was Evelyn Heathcote as he took to her. But she hadn't 
seen the children more than once or twice, and must have forgotten 
about their names; for she registered the death as Nora Gray, when 
it ought to have been Evelyn Heathcote. But little Nora and me 
was ill too then, and no one gave much thought to it at the time, 
taking it for granted, I suppose, that it could all be put right by and 
by. Little Nora got well a long time before I did. I had low fever 
afterwards, and couldn’t get up my strength; so she had to be 
taken away. Mr. Norman sent her to school, and John and me 
saw no more of him after that.’ 

‘Quite a pathetic story, Mrs. Jones.’ 

‘Isn't it, sir ?’ | 

‘Have you ever chanced to hear anything more about the little 

irl ?’ 

. ‘Well, yes, I have, sir. Things do come about so strange some- 
times. Only the other day my niece, who is at service down at 
Hensleigh, wrote to tell me about a young lady, living near her mis- 
tress, who had come into a great fortune—a Miss Gray, she said, 
whose name was now Heathcote. It was the two names coming 
together as struck me. I suppose it was some property as came to 
little Evelyn’s father; and as she was dead, it’s Nora’s, only she had 
to take the name.’ 

‘That is it, no doubt, looking at it from a non-legal point of 
view,’ easily replied Mr. Brown. Then, after a glance at Mrs. Jones, 
‘IT suppose Mrs. Heathcote really was married to this Mr. Norman? | 

- € Yes, sir, she wasn’t the sort to do anything wrong knowingly. 
Any one as looked at her—’ 

‘Would have been at once convinced of her virtues, I have 2 

doubt, Mrs. Jones.’ 
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‘They couldn't be off it, sir. Besides, though I am not natur- 
ally curious—’ hesitatingly. 

‘No one would suppose that, Mrs. Jones; but it was only 
natural you should just make a few inquiries,’ returned Mr. Brown, 
gallantly helping her over the stile. 

‘Well, to tell the truth, I did look at the marriage register one 
day, as I happened to be passing in that direction. As I said to 
John, it was the shortest way of getting to be able to stop people’s 
tongues ; and there was the two servants, who didn’t seem quite to 
believe that it wasn’t something worse than it was. But there it 
was, all correct; and my dear young mistress had only been unfor- 
tunate, and is an angel in heaven now, with nothing to be sorry for.’ 

‘What church did you say ?’ 

‘St. Gabriel’s, Westminster.’ 

‘And the children baptised there, of course ?’ 

‘Well, no, sir. Evelyn was christened at Putney, and little 
Nora not until we went to live at Chelsea.’ 

‘And you lost sight of your little charge after she went to 
Mrs. Winch’s ?’ 

‘I didn’t know as I mentioned the name; but it was to Mrs. 
Winch she went, and of all the disagreeable women! I will never 
believe that Mr. Norman gave orders that I was not to see the child, as 
Mrs. Winch declared he did; and if I could have found out his address 
I would have asked him; but I never could. I used to contrive to 
see little Nora sometimes, unbeknown, when she was taken out walk- 
ing; for my heart was that tender to the little thing that I couldn’t 
bear the thought of losing sight of her altogether. But I had to 
before long; for she was taken away from Mrs. Winch’s, and I 
could never get to hear where she was sent afterwards. Sometimes 
I think that Mr. Norman had perhaps got married again, and wanted 
to have it all forgotten about the poor young thing that died ; but 
whether that’s true or not, he behaved handsome to me at the 
time, and I wish him well, wherever he may be.’ 

‘A very right and proper feeling—very satisfactory to reside 
with a lady of your principles, Mrs. Jones. What, may I ask, did 
you say to-your niece about her fancy that the young lady she knew 
was the same you had the care of when she was a child ?’ 

‘I said I thought so too, sir; only, if so, her name was Gray, 
not Heathcote—that is, if she had any name at all, for I’ve been a 
bit puzzled to know. I can only say she was called by her mother’s 
maiden name—Nora Gray—when I knew her. Perhaps she was 
obliged to take the name of Heathcote when she came into the 
Property. People do have to change their names sometimes, I 
have heard.’ 


‘You have not written to Miss Heathcote ?” 
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‘No, sir. I did think of it, and I wrote to Ann about it. ‘To 
tell the truth, times had been very hard with me; and when I heard 
that Miss Gray had come into thousands and thousands a year, | 
thought she might like to give me a little assistance. I didn’t want 
to take advantage, nor to ask for anything it wasn’t in her heart 
to offer ; but, if she was inclined to do good, she might as well give 
me a little help as any one else. A few pounds, to stock a little 
shop, or something of that sort, would have been a godsend to me 
just then, sir; and I would have paid it back, and thankful, as soon 
as I could turn round a bit. But now you’ve come, there’s no call 
to bring myself to her notice, unless it’s for the pleasure of looking 
at her bonnie face. Bonnie it must be, if she is anything like her 
mother, as she bid fair to be when she was a child.’ 

‘I like your spirit, Mrs. Jones. It may not help you to get 
rich, perhaps; but a good conscience is better than riches, eh? 
nursing one leg over the other, and beaming upon her. 

‘ It’s comfortable to feel you’ve tried your best, sir; but as to 
its being better than riches, I have never had any to know.’ 

‘Yes,’ he went on musingly, ‘I admire your independence so 
much that I should like you to preserve it; and if I might offer a 
word of advice—’ 

‘Lor, yes, sir; sure you may!’ 

‘Then I should say, do not take any steps towards making your- 
self known to the young lady just yet, until you are able to run down 
and see her ina quiet way. It is possible that she may not wish her 
antecedents to be known in the neighbourhood; and therefore I 
should let the matter drop in your correspondence with your niece, 
and wait until you have an opportunity to call upon this young lady, 
which you may have in a week or so, when I shall be absent for a day 
or two, perhaps.’ 

‘T’ll take your advice certainly, sir, and thank you kindly for 
feeling so much interest in me,’ ejaculated Mrs. Jones, in high 
delight ; adding, as she rose from her seat, ‘ But I mustn’t be tiring 
you ; and there’s the little snack of supper to see to.’ 

Mr. Brown took out a little book—his pocket-companion—which 
Mrs. Jones imagined to be some religious manual, having made up 
her mind that he spent the greater part of the evening in devotional 
exercises: such goodness as his could only be the outcome of & 
strong faith. 

Mrs. Jones was a happy woman. There was just the one 
crumpled rose-leaf to remind her of her happiness, and that was the 
utter dearth of any kind of information respecting her lodger. There 
was not a mark to be seen upon any of his clothes, not a tittle of 
evidence as to who or what he was, or whence he had come. But 
she was afraid to let it be seen that she had any desire to be enlight- 
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ened. Ina pleasant cheery way he had taken her into his confidence 
with respect to one or two of his peculiarities. He had, for family 
reasons, a very strong objection to his affairs being talked about, 
and had been under the painful necessity of leaving some previous 
lodgings because the landlady, although in all other respects unob- 
jectionable, was unfortunately of an inquisitive turn of mind, and 
endeavoured to find out more about him than he thought it necessary 
to tell. Now did not Mrs. Jones think it would have been wiser to 
rest satisfied with having a good lodger, who gave little trouble, and 
paid well? Mrs. Jones was fain to confess that ought to be enough, 
certainly, but ventured to add that the good lady might not have 
acted from any bad feeling. 

‘Possibly not; only curiosity, no doubt. But it caused her to 
lose her lodger, yousee. It is not every one who can afford to gratify 
their curiosity at the loss of a pound a week.’ 

Mrs. Jones was quite able to realise what the loss of a pound 
a week meant, and was very careful to keep her curiosity within 
due bounds. Moreover, in her anxiety, she did her best to set 
at rest any curiosity which her neighbours might feel, by affirming 
that there was really nothing to learn about Mr. Brown. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 


Mr. Brown had gone forth to his daily employment, whatever 
it was. Mrs. Jones was busily engaged cleaning her parlours, in the 
gaiety of her heart humming a cheerful ditty to herself the while, 
when she was startled by a loud and, as it seemed to her, peremptory 
double-knock at the street-door. There was no danger of such a 
summons being unheard at any door in Sophonisba-street. The 
houses were built as though for the conveyance of sound, and a 
double-knock at any unusual hour seemed to act upon the inhabitants 
somewhat in the same way as a sudden call to arms acts upon a 
regiment. Three or four of the neighbours were already at their 
doors and windows, open-mouthed with wonder at sight of a strange 
lady knocking at number seven. 

None was more surprised than was Mrs. Jones herself. She 
stood for a moment unable to move. Could it be Mr. Brown? Had 
he been taken ill? Had he caught sight of Mrs. Sprackly watching 
him from behind her window-curtains, as she was apt to watch 
people, and come back to give notice in consequence? She slipped 
off her rough apron, and nervously went to open the door. <A lady! 

‘Are you Mrs. Jones ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ falteringly, her heart almost ceasing to beat with 
4 new fear. She had at once jumped to the conclusion that this must 
be some one connected with her lodger. What if Mr. Brown had a 
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wife, from whom he was separated? Suppose that was the expla- 
nation of the mystery he was enveloped in? But about one thin 
Mrs. Jones very quickly made up her mind—there could be no blame 
attached to Mr. Brown. A lodger who paid a pound a week, and 
extras, could hardly have done anything very wrong, decided Mrs. 
Jones. But, in any case, her duty was clear: no word or look of 
hers should injure Mr. Brown. 

‘T wish to speak with you for a few moments,’ a little impatiently 
said the lady-visitor, as Mrs. Jones stood eyeing her silently, and 
rather apprehensively. 

‘Certainly, O yes, certainly, ma’am. Please walk in,’ mentally 
adding, as she ushered her visitor into her own little back room, 
‘Now be careful, Jane Jones! What you’ve got to do is to be 
careful, you know.’ 

Dusting a chair, she presented it to her visitor, then anxiously 
waited for her to begin; for although she was firmly resolved to be 
reticent herself, it was not in her nature to be averse from hearing 
what the other might have to say. She was, in fact, on the tenter- 
hooks of curiosity and impatience. 

‘You have not been very fortunate in life, I understand, Mrs. 
Jones ?’ softly began her visitor, a lady of about fifty years of age, 
with a clever-looking, still handsome face, and dress and manners 
betokening some position in the world. 

Mrs. Jones considered a moment, and then admitted so much: 

‘IT can’t say that I’ve been, so to speak, fortunate, ma’am—not 
since my husband died.’ 

‘If you would sit down, I should like to ask you a question or 
two with reference to a friend of mine, about whom you could give 
me some information, I think.’ 

It had come! Mrs. Jones sat down on the edge of a seat, and 
hesitatingly replied, ‘ Very well, ma’am,’ mentally adding, ‘ Ask as 
many questions as ever you like; but you needn’t expect I’m going 
to answer ’em, if it’s likely to do himany harm. Not one word will 
you hear against Mr. Brown from me.’ 

‘You have occasionally acted as nurse, I believe, Mrs. Jones ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, I have nearly all my life, on and off,’ returned the 
bewildered Mrs. Jones. Had the other come only to ask a question 
about some one she had once nursed through an illness? Was that all? 

‘You had charge of two little girls, some time since, I under- 
stand. Let me see, it must have been fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
I think? They were named Evelyn Heathcote and Nora Gray.’ 

‘Yes, I had, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Jones, with a sigh of relief. It 
had nothing to do with her lodger, then ! 

‘You had the sole charge of them, had you not ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, they were under my care for some time, and 
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dear little things they were, both of them,’ volubly replied Mrs. Jones, 
ready enough to talk now. ‘It a’most broke my heart to part with 
jhem, that it did. But one of them died, and then the other was 
sent to school.’ 

‘It was Evelyn Heathcote that died ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; they both took the scarlet fever, and little Evelyn 
died. She had never been quite so strong as Nora, and she didn’t 
get through it, though she had the best of nursing and everything 
else that mortal child could have,’ the last words being added in case 
the other belonged to the Heathcote side of the family, and had 
come to find out whether the child had received proper attention. 

‘The children were sisters—half-sisters, I suppose ? You called 
one Heathcote, and the other Gray, did you not ?’ 

‘Yes, that’s what they was, ma’am—half-sisters ;’ thinking her 
visitor could not know much about them, if she was not sure how the 
children were related. 

‘Which was the elder ?’ 

‘Little Evelyn, ma’am, she was Mr. Heathcote’s child.’ 

‘And Mrs. Heathcote married a Mr. Gray after her first hus- 
band’s death, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, ma’am, it wasn’t that,’ returned Mrs. Jones, her tone 
becoming more confidential. Jt had nothing to do with Mr. 
Brown, and she might enlarge upon her favourite topic to her 
heart’s content. He had, to be sure, advised her not to hold any 
communication respecting the matter with her niece just at pre- 
sent ; but there could be no harm in talking about it to this lady. 
She was not at all likely toknow Ann. Nor could she be acquainted 
with Miss Gray, or she would know how she had been related to 
the little Evelyn. In fact, she was confirmed in her first impres- 
sion, that her visitor was in some way connected with the Heath- 
cotes, who knew very little about the lady their son had married— 
and nothing at all, perhaps, about her second marriage—but were 
now desirous to ascertain all there was to know about the child. 

Mrs. Jones was neither obstinate nor self-willed; but if her 
thoughts were once set travelling in any particular direction, they 
went jogging along the same road, until some one took the reins of 

er imagination, and turned them in another. 

‘To tell the truth, it has never been quite clear to me what 
name little Nora has a real right to.’ 

‘Do you mean that her mother was never really married, Mrs. 
Jones ?” 

‘O yes, she was, ma’am; twice over for that matter, poor 
thing! Little Nora had no right to her father’s name, and so she 
was called Gray, which was her mother’s maiden name. But no 
one was to blame, so far as I could see.’ 
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‘A wrong appears to have been done, and therefore some one 
must have been to blame, I suppose,’ a little sharply. 

‘No, ma’am; I don’t think any one was. It was just a gad 
misfortune, and that was all.’ 

‘Have you any objection to explain ?’ 

‘Not at all, ma’am. As you know a little, it’s better you should 
hear the whole truth, and then you'll be better able to understand 
how it is that no one is to blame;’ going on enjoyably to repeat 
the story she had the night previously narrated to Mr. Brown. 

Mrs. Verral listened very attentively. ‘Norman,’ she thought- 
fully repeated, ‘Norman?’ But the name told her nothing; and, 
after a moment or two, she went on, 

‘ How is it that Nora Gray is now called Heathcote ?’ 

‘That I don’t know, ma’am. It puzzled me above a bit when I 
heard it. I can’t see no reason for it, unless she was obliged to change 
her name when she came into the property. She’s had a fortune left 
her, ma’am, and is quite a rich young lady now, so I have heard.’ 

‘You are quite sure that it was Evelyn Heathcote, and not 
Nora Gray, that died ?’ 

‘Yes ; that I am quite sure of. There can’t be a bit of doubt 
about that. As I told you, ma’am, she died at my cousin’s, where 
she was took when she caught the fever, and her death was regis- 
tered, and she was buried in the name of Gray by mistake. There 
wasn’t so much notice took of it at the time, because I was too ill 
to think of things, and my husband had his hands full with little 
Noraandme. But when I told Mr. Norman about it afterwards, he 
said it must be set right, and I know he went to Highgate on purpose 
to see my cousin. But she had left the place. Her husband had 
got a keeper’s situation down in Kent, as I afterwards heard, and 
they had gone to live there. But as I did not hear from her for 
some time, I could not give Mr. Norman the address ; and I sup- 
pose nothing more was done.’ 

‘You and your cousin would be able to prove that the mistake 
was made if it should be necessary ?’ 

‘Lor, yes, ma’am; and Mr. Norman too, if he’s alive. There 
wasn’t no secret made about it at the time ; and it would have been 
all put right there and then, but for my cousin forgetting to write 
to me when she left Highgate, and its being so long before I got 
about after my illness, and was well enough to think of things. 
But as little Nora always went by her own name, I don’t see how 
any harm was done to anybody.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that, Mrs. Jones. You forget Miss Gray 
has just taken the name of Heathcote, which you have been tell- 
ing me is not her own name.’ 
‘But, as I said, she might have been obliged to change it 
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when she came into the property, ma’am. I don’t see why she 
should want to take her sister’s name unless she was obliged.’ 

‘Or unless she had some end in view, and that a not very 
good one, as I am afraid was the case. As you nursed the mother 
each time, you of course know where the births of the children were 
registered, and under what names ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, and the christenings too. Little Nora was 
christened at St. John’s, when we got to—’ Breaking off as she 
noted the hard smile about the other’s lips, and the expression in 
her eyes, with a sudden distrust Mrs. Jones anxiously added, ‘I 
hope there isn’t any harm in my telling you all this, ma’am. 
shouldn’t like to say anything as would—’ 

‘ Bring you into trouble,’ put in Mrs. Verral, giving Mrs. Jones 
no time to explain that she wouldn’t like to say anything that would 
bring another into trouble, though she herself might escape free. 

‘Of course you would not, my good woman. Very few of us 
would like to do that. But I am able to promise that no harm 
shall come to you,’ softly adding, as she took out her purse, ‘ Can 
you keep a secret, Mrs. Jones ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, Ican,’ promptly returned Mrs. Jones, firmly con- 
vinced upon that point, but taking credit to herself for some shrewd- 
ness as she went on, ‘ That is when I know all the whys and where- 
fores, you know, ma’am.’ 

‘I can tell you this much: that I have reason to believe some 
inquiry is about to be made as to whether Miss Heathcote has a 
just claim to the property she has come into. In that case, your 
evidence, and that of your cousin, may be required, and it will be 
paid for—liberally. But I must remind you that no one pays for 
what is public property ; and therefore it will be necessary for you 
to be very careful not to take any one into your confidence.’ 

‘No one but Mr. Brown,’ was Mrs. Jones’s mental reservation, 
as she returned Mrs. Verral a silent little bow; ‘and he shall know 
this very night ; for I don’t like your way of looking and speaking 
about the young lady; and if there’s anything afoot to injure the 
child of the poor dead mistress as I loved, I’m not going to be the 
one to help. If Mr. Brown thinks there’s no harm going to be 
done her, I may just as well be paid for what I’ve got to tell as 
any one else ;’? adding to Mrs. Verral, ‘I ought to say that I’ve 
told the story to a Mr. Brown as lodges with me, ma’am.’ 

‘Mr. Brown !’ Mrs. Verral glanced round the humbly-furnished 
toom, and her face cleared again. A Mr. Brown lodging there 
could not be of the slightest importance. Some working man, most 
probably. 

‘And there’s another,’ went on Mrs. Jones. ‘A niece of mine, 
Who happens to be in service near where Miss Gray lives; I told 
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her, ma’am, some of it—about my not being able to make out why 
Miss Gray took her sister’s name.’ 

‘If you will take my advice, you will say no more respecting it, 
even to your niece, just at present. In a short time—it may be 
only a few days—you will be able to be as confidential as you please 
with her.. But it would never do for her to go gossipping about 
and arousing suspicions—that is, it will be more to your own ip. 
terest’—still unable to see that there might be some better motive 
to appeal to—‘ to remain as quiet as possible.’ Lapsing into silence 
again with the reflection that it must be her business to set Ann’s 
curiosity at rest as soon as she reached home again. She must con- 
trive to give Ann the impression that her visit to Mrs. Jones had 
been simply out of benevolence and good-will. For the rest every- 
thing was en train. She had already taken her lawyer into her 
confidence, and enlisted his interest in her nephew’s cause. She 
did not know that the Messrs. Goodge had a stronger reason for 
interesting themselves in the case than any she could give them, 
and that was the chance of being able to strike a blow at Blair 
& Co., with whom they had an old feud. As soon as she had 
obtained the clue she wanted, Mrs. Verral told herself Mrs. Jones or 
any one else might talk to her heart’s content. But she must her- 
self spring the mine upon Nora; and to do so effectually, it would 
be necessary to keep everything very quiet until she was quite pre- 
pared. The lawyers themselves had advised this. Nora Gray had 
struck the first blow; she had insulted both her and her child, 
and the consequences musi be upon her own head. 

Mrs. Jones was a great deal relieved. To advise her to say 
nothing to Ann was only what Mr. Brown himself had done, and 
it was easy enough to promise so much. 

‘Very well, ma’am, I will not say another word about it to my 
niece. We don’t see each other often, and as to writing, there’s 
nothing to write about just now.’ 

Mrs. Verral rose from her seat with a gracious smile, and promise 
to see Mrs. Jones again very shortly. 

‘May I be so bold as to ask your name, ma’am ?’ 

‘It is Rob—yes, Robinson’—taking a sovereign from her purse 
as she spoke, and putting it into Mrs. Jones’s hand. 

The latter curtseyed low, but with a puzzled expression in the 
eyes fixed upon the visitor. What did it mean? she asked herself. 
What was the sovereign given her for ? 

After a few words to the effect that she was glad to find that 
Mrs. Jones had been fortunate enough to let some part of her 
house, and with a last warning to be careful not to take any one 
into her confidence, Mrs. Verral took her departure. 


(To be continued.) 
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By an OLD ‘ JUNIOR.’ 


WHEN a young gentleman of the mature age of twenty-three has 
passed with respectable mediocrity through his public school and 
university career—when, while he has no brilliant success to record, 
he has suffered no disgraceful defeat—his anxious parents think it 
doubtless necessary to inquire how the large sums of money that 
have been spent on his education are to fructify and be returned 
with interest. It was a difficult question to answer five-and- 
twenty years ago; it is more difficult to answer now. While, 
during his pupillary state, young Hopeful is being continually asked 
to produce some token of his proficiency in classic or other lore—the 
gold medal for English verse, for instance, or even the silver one 
for ‘speaking’ would be gratefully accepted; Macaulay’s History 
of England, handsomely bound ; the Newcastle scholarship; or a 
snug exhibition at either of the two universities (for there are but 
two, after all)—there comes the invariable answer, ‘I do not care 
for feeble school honours ; I am reserving myself.’ Not otherwise 
doth the shady prisoner before the magistrate ‘ reserve’ his defence 
for his trial, which generally turns out to be no defence at all. 
And when young Hopeful pursues his academical career barren of 
all visible results, he is still under all reservation preparing himself, 
after he has taken his degree, for the struggle of life, into which he 
intends to enter (he says) with a brain unfettered by the jargon of 
the schools, and to bring all the knowledge and experience he has 
gained, fresh and untainted, into the profession he may condescend 
to enter. 

In those days young gentlemen of fair social position and com- 
petent means generally selected a profession the entrance into 
which did not entail much mental exertion or anxiety, where exa- 
minations were but slightly known, or not known at all. The 
aspiring bishop had to answer questions highly flattering to his 
intellect, but embarrassing to the actual knowledge of which he was 
seised (pray pardon the legal shop occasionally breaking out). Mr. 
Robert Sawyer, before becoming an M.R.C.S., had to perform 
operations far more unpleasant than those connected with a cottage- 
loaf and an oyster-knife. The bar then, and the army, were the 
only professions wherein young gentlemen of polite parts, anxious 
to distinguish themselves in life, were permitted to enter without it 
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being ascertained beforehand whether they possessed any natura] 
qualifications for the career they proposed to embrace. 

I chose the Bar. For of course I am, or rather was, the youn 
Hopeful alluded to above. I entered myself of the Inn of Court 
in which I found the largest number of my school and college 
friends, and went on eating my dinners with great vigour until J 
had eaten myself into the confidence of the Benchers who had to 
decide whether I was sufficiently gorged to attempt that path of 
easy ascent whose summit is the woolsack and its appendages, 
I have never attained the dignity of L.C., nor indeed that hand. 
some purse which is one of the most coveted appendages aforesaid 
pertaining to his lordship. But I have never regretted being a 
member of that learned profession which contains so many noble, 
generous, and distinguished men within its ranks. And if I have 
remained the humblest of its members, during the few years J 
‘practised’ I gained in worldly and legal knowledge ; so much go 
that, on several occasions, I have been enabled with confidence to 
refuse the often coveted office of J.P., which, from time to time, 
too kind and appreciative friends have urged me to accept. 

Before proceeding further, and as an encouragement to future 
aspirants for forensic honours, I will here state the result of my 
thirteen years’ practice. It was exactly 13/. 13s. A guinea a 
year is not a handsome income; and when you think that out of 
that there were chambers, clothes, food, &c., to be provided for, 
it is evident that unless a learned gentleman has a private income 
of his own, he will scarcely be able to live long enough to dis- 
tinguish himself in his profession, and secure a handsome com- 
petency for his declining years. 

I am not going to say anything about my student life. Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis has so exhausted the subject that there 1s 
nothing more to be said. The night arrived when I, with about 
a dozen others, was summoned into the presence of the Benchers, 
who were seated round a table covered with decanters and dessert. 
We took certain oaths, the nature of which I now forget, were 
each presented with a biscuit and a glass of wine, like good little 
boys that we were, and lo! we emerged from that awful presence 
full-fledged barristers, doubtless expecting that a crowd of eager 
attorneys waited outside the hall anxious to secure our services. 

I lost no time in preparing myself for the very large practice I 


anticipated. I read all the books I could get hold of that bore 


upon the duties of an advocate. I studied eloquence and noble 
gestures before the looking-glass. I composed speeches for the 
prosecution, or defence, on every imaginary case. I fancied my- 
self especially, as the slang has it, in breaches of promise of mar- 
riage. I learnt Buzfuz by heart, and one night in the Christmas 
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holidays, when my small brothers were home, ‘ spoke the piece’ in 
the servants’ hall, the butler enacting the judge, with much applause. 
I founded myself on the style of the late Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, who 
was then in the zenith of his fame. My speech for the prosecution 
in a supposed murder of a harrowing nature was pronounced a 
masterpiece by the pretty under-housemaid; while my defence of 
an imaginary policeman who had been discovered going down an 
area for an unlawful purpose sent the cook into ecstasies of delight 
and gratitude. And when I add that I attended a course of Chief 
Baron Nicholson’s celebrated trials (ah, my learned brethren, how 
many of you owe your success in life to the hints you picked up at 
that witty but somewhat crapulous resort !), I have said enough to 
prove that I was at least enthusiastic in my early professional days, 
and that it was a lamentable circumstance that such a promising 
career was nipped in the bud by the frosty indifference of unappre- 
ciative attorneys. 

I joined the Pigshire Circuit—first of all, because I heard that 
it was a circuit of respectable mediocrity, and therefore likely to 
open up a brilliant future to a man of genius; and secondly, because 
I knew several of the barristers thereon. So one fine morning I 
found myself in the assize court of Hogstown, arrayed in all the 
glory of a spick and span new wig and gown, feeling as shy and retir- 
ing as a young maiden in her first ball-dress. I was received with 
much courtesy and civility by the Bar. I even fancied that the 
judge smiled benignly upon me, as who should say, ‘ Gentlemen of 
the Bar, look to your laurels; in that young man are concentrated 
the elements of a Lord Chancellor, a Lord Chief Justice, and Chief 
Baron.’ I found my reputation (of a different kind) had preceded 
me. I had been a fair cricketer at Winchester and Oxford, and 
was asked to join the eleven. But, alas, even in that capacity I 
did not distinguish myself, except on one memorable occasion, of 
which mention will be made in its proper place. 

When I arrived at the next town to Hogstown, I found a letter 
from my infuriated parent, saying that it was a most disgraceful 
circumstance my not having been there, that the family solicitor had 
sent me a brief to give me a start, and that he, my papa, never, 
&e. I was naturally much surprised at this, and made all due 
inquiries. After some trouble I found out that a kind friend, 
with whom I had been at Oxford, told the attorney, who had asked 
for me, that I was not coming. My learned friend offered his 
Services and got my brief, although I happened to be in court at the 
time. Perhaps he was right. He showed a laudable ambition to 
advance himself in his profession, and his larger experience enabled 
him to get my client, that ought to have been, successfully through 
18 ‘trouble,’ which was a charge of burglary with violence. I 
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bear my learned friend no grudge nor malice, especially when | 
think what might have happened to that innocent criminal if I hag 
had the management of his case. If he had been found guilty, ag 
under my method he might have been, he would probably have got, 
at least, twenty years’ penal servitude. So that if I had not beep 
successful in his defence, he would doubtless, at this moment, pg 
planning my death against his release, instead of being (as I hope 
he is now, if alive) a respectable member of society. 

The office of ‘junior,’ 2.e. the junior barrister on circuit, wag 
highly honourable and agreeable. He sat at the bottom of the 
table, and whenever there was any speechifying was always addressed 
as ‘Mr. Junior.” When dinner was over every member, as he left 
the table, presented him with a sovereign ; so that, for the evening 
at least, he was never at a loss for ready-money at loo or whist. 
Next day he had to divide the amount of the bill, and the amount 
of the wine drunk amongst the members, and return to each hig 
share of what was over. Of course there was a good deal of trouble 
about it; but it made him known to all members of the circuit, and 
if the junior was a pleasant fellow he was certain, not only to secure 
the good-will of his seniors, but on many occasions their friendly 
offices. I remember an instance in my own case. I was junior 
in a cause to an eminent Q.C. ‘There was to be a consultation 
after dinner one night, and the Q.C. said to me, ‘ Look here, young 
Ebbison’ (that is not my real name of course, for this paper could 
not be admitted as an advertisement), ‘ here are two or three points 
in the case which you can suggest to me as coming from yourself.’ 
The consultation duly took place with much solemnity. I occa- 
sionally put in my points. ‘Most valuable suggestion of Mr. 
Ebbison,’ he remarked to the attorney. Or, ‘ Dear me! had nearly 
escaped my notice. Good thing to have a careful junior, Mr. Bags ;’ 
and so on. Iam glad to say that that good-natured Q.C. is now 
where he ought to be—on the bench, of which he is one of the 
brightest ornaments. 

We were very social in those days, and a little coterie used to 
dine together every night when there was no grand mess. We had 
our own cellars in every town where we messed, and some fine wine 
there was in them. I have a lively recollection of some ’34 port 
which we used to drink at 4s. a bottle. Every member on joining 
the circuit, provided he was elected a member of the bar mess, had 
to pay an entrance fee of 121. And if any one was weak enough 
to get married, or attained legal rank or dignity, he was fined 80 
many dozen of wine. The circuit butler was the clerk of the 
leader, and very sharp too did old William look after his accounts 
with Mr. Junior. Thus, if the viands were not of the choicest 
description at the provincial inns, we always had good wine to fall 
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back upon. ‘These little dinners were always amusing, and were 
always diligently attended by the Swaggerers, a society about which I 
must say a few words. : 

It was nearly three o’clock in the afternoon, when there ap- 
peared in court four or five gentlemen faultlessly attired as to wig, 
gown, and bands. They regarded with a haughty indifference the 
judge, jury, the counsel engaged, and criticised with audible im- 
pertinence the gorgeous scarves and clumsily cut garments of the 
provincial attorney. One would languidly seat himself by the side 
of an unoccupied Q.C., and regale him with the latest grivois story 
from Paris. Another, if an eminent criminal counsel was defending 
with much anxiety and ingenuity a prisoner, would write on a piece 
of paper and throw it over to him witha serious countenance. The 
counsel would stop his cross-examination to peruse the note, think- 
ing that it contained a valuable hint; when he would read some- 
thing of this sort: ‘I say, old fellow, just remember you are defend- 
ing, and not prosecuting.’ Or, when the judge was laying down 
some intricate point of law, another would take up a volume of 
reports, and, pretending to refer to a particular case, would osten- 
tatiously hand over the book to a brother Swaggerer, when the two 
would wag their heads negatively, and in gesture and manner 
convey to the whole court that they considered his lordship’s 
law doubtful. It is needless to say that they were very lesser 
legal luminaries indeed, but the effect was magnificent. We were 
rather proud of our Swaggerers. They were a kind of circuit Vis- 
contis. They spared neither age nor rank. Travelling one day 
in the same carriage with a judge and the leader of the circuit, they 
put them up as members for the Swaggerers’ Club, and blackballed 
them before their faces. Of course they were privileged beings, 
and as all their fun and chaff were good-humoured they were gene- 
rally popular. At all events, they eventually obtained good berths 
in the profession. Their nightly avocations at loo and whist pre- 
vented their appearing at a too early hour in court, but they were 
not a bit too late for any business that awaited them. And so, 
like the fashion of this world, they pass away. 

On fine summer days it was difficult to sit in the frightful 
atmosphere of an assize court briefless; so some of us used to retire 
after luncheon, and seek the fresh woods and pastures. A learned 
Serjeant and I were fond of fishing; and the governor of the gaol 
of the town in which we then were told us that we might fish in a 
certain part of the river, a mile or two off, below the town, and 
that no one would interfere with us. There were legends of 
immense perch and pike; so we armed ourselves with the necessary 
paraphernalia, and set out on our expedition. It was a perfect 


fishing-day—a soft breeze, a cloudy sky, and a nice ripple on the 
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water. Both of us being very keen anglers, we were not long 
getting to work. I had just landed a very nice perch, of about a 
pound, when I heard angry voices below me. I could not see any- 
thing, as I was just at a bend of the river; but I recognised the 
squeaky alto of my friend expostulating, and I, rushing to see what 
the matter was, discovered him in earnest argument with a gentle- 
man the exact image of Mr. Winkle’s friend, Mr. Dowling, who 
appeared to be furious, while his gamekeeper stood calmly by, evi- 
dently waiting for orders. 

‘What’s the row ?’ I exclaimed, not the least alarmed at the 
bellicose attitude of, as he turned out to be, the owner of the fishery, 

‘Now,’ he exclaimed, purple in the face with rage, ‘ what the 
devil do you mean ?’ &c. ‘ Take their rods from them, keeper.’ 

‘ But we are barristers on the circuit,’ squeaked my friend. 

‘ Barristers! then more shame for you! Do you suppose you 
can break the law when you like ?’ 

‘Colonel Blank told us that we might fish here, and that no 
one would say anything to us.’ 

‘QO, he did, did he?’ quoth our irate friend, visibly softening ; 
‘d—n his impudence! Well, if he said so, you are welcome to 
fish here when you like; and if you will come and lunch with me 
to-morrow at the house over there, I'll show you some better water 
up above.’ 

So, for many years after, we regularly fished his water and 
drank his sherry. Nevertheless, Nemesis overtook us. The ser- 
jeant had the sense to hold his tongue. But I, less wise in my 
youthful indiscretion, told the story as a good joke at mess. Where- 
upon, immediately after dinner, we were arrested, and tried on a 
charge of poaching, and bringing the circuit into disrepute. It was 
certainly a most amusing affair, and we were both found guilty. 
The serjeant, having had former convictions proved against him, 
such as taking the coif, being married, and other heinous offences, 
was fined three dozen of champagne. I was let off with only one, 
it being my first offence; and, as my counsel suggested, it was 
possible that I had been led into crime by an old and hardened 
offender. 

I will briefly allude to the Homeric contest in which I played so 
distinguished a part. A certain legal luminary of the present day 
(I dare not mention his name, as the consequences might be terrible) 
challenged me to a single-wicket match. This match excited great 
interest in legal circles, and much wagering ensued. I rather 
believe I was the favourite. On the morning of the day it was to 
come off the L.L. and I wandered into the cloisters of the cathedral 
of the assize town where we were. Suddenly we came to a stone 00 
which was inscribed the single word ‘ Miserrimus.’ 
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‘Curious,’ quoth the L.L. ‘I wonder who that poor devil 
could have been !’ 

‘I know,’ I replied; ‘ it is the tomb of aformer member of the 
circuit who overrated his cricketing powers. This evening you will 
be able to appreciate his feelings; and if the same fate overtakes 
you, I will lay you with pious care, and alter the ‘‘ us” into ‘i’ as 
a measure of laudable economy.’ 

He laughed the laugh of the confident. It was a blazing hot 
day in July, such a day as Quanko Sambo would have revelled in. 
The city club ground was placed at our disposal. Crowds assembled 
to witness this combat of legal Titans. A judge was the umpire. 
A serjeant-at-law volunteered to long-stop. Several Q.C.s insisted 
upon scoring. When we arrived on the field we found that neither 
of us had a bat or ball. Immediately a hundred bats leapt from the 
green-baize covers of the club members, and balls enough to serve a 
park of artillery. I went in first, amidst what might have been 
the applause of the assembled multitude, but what, it must be con- 
fessed, had a suspicious element of chaff in it. I speedily scored 
twelve runs, and I was then bowled. It was magnificent; but it was 
not cricket. My adversary was feeble, and so was [: he in his know- 
ledge of the game; I from exhaustion. But I beat him single 
innings by eight runs, and I defy any present member of the Bar 
to have ever won, or ever be likely to win, such a victory over 
such a distinguished L.L. as my old friend. 

A Turkish bath, and a neat little dinner afterwards, restored 
us. Would his—(hush! I nearly forgot myself)—like to play a 
return match? No doubt, Mr. Editor, you would offer every 
facility for an arrangement, any time on Sunday afternoons between 
the hours of three and four, and consent to be stakeholder. 

Space only prevents me from recalling many pleasant details of 
circuit life. But after thirteen years I got tired of having nothing 
to do, and finally I determined to take the late Mr. Justice Maule’s 
advice. An ambitious young barrister asked him one day to tell 
him how he could make a couple of hundred a year out of his pro- 
fession. ‘By leaving it, and saving yourself the expenses,’ said 
his lordship. And I did. 





































MA BELLE BRUNETTE. 





‘ Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shadowed livery of the burnished sun.’ 
Merchant of Venice. 
I LovE my love, and she loves me 
In sweet accord. 
Our tempers perfectly agree 
As sheath with sword. 
Or if a phrase more fit for love 
You’d have me get, 
I’ll say that we are hand and glove, 
Ma Belle Brunette. 


Her dusky brow I would not change 
For fairest skin, 

Because a virtue sweet and strange 
Is hid within. 

That glowing eye bespeaks a soul 
That burns, and yet 

No lurid passions round thee roll, 
Ma Belle Brunette. 


Her touch might fire a heart of ice— 
Her balmy breath 
Win back, like airs of Paradise, 
A soul from death. 
What time thou yieldest to my kiss 
I quite forget 
All but the present, perfect bliss, 
Ma Belle Brunette. 


While she responds to each caress 
In amorous guise, 
Her subtle influence I bless, 
And shut my eyes 
To every ache and every care. 
All fume and fret 
Melt at thy magic into air, 
Ma Belle Brunette. 






















MA BELLE BRUNETTE. 


Save mine, the tales she has to tell 
No ear has heard. 

Her fancies float, her pans swell, 
Without a word. 

In sooth, my halting rhymes refuse 
To sum my debt 

To thee, the tenth, the silent Muse— 
Ma Belle Brunette. 


And, though of loving care compact 
And zealous art, 
Thou canst, with more than woman’s tact, 
So play thy part 
That, when on utter solitude 
My soul was set, 
Unbidden ne’er didst thou intrude, 
Ma Belle Brunette. 


But seldom can I play the churl, 
Or coldness show 
To thee, of mistresses the pearl, 
And thus forego 
Sweets that have made my spirit glad 
Since first we met. 
Her name ? Her name’s Intimidad— 
Ma Belle Brunette ! 


GORDON GUN. 





































WHY JOHN GRIFFINGTON MARRIED. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


THE announcement caused considerable surprise. 

Why, if it was ever to be, had it not come off long years ago? 
people asked. And big gaunt Lady Andrewina, who, it was 
notorious, had wanted him herself any time these ten years, wag 
so exercised in mind about it, that she went near to going off her 
head, giving the most extraordinary views and explanations of the 
engagement at each house she called at; and she called on every 
one she knew, and they were many. Indeed, even disinterested 
people were all at sea in the matter, and when you had listened to 
half a dozen such—as you were almost bound to do at that time, 
if you pretended to be anybody, and to go anywhere—all you 
could gather clearly from the general cunfusion of words was, that 
the still pretty Miss Fordice was shortly to marry old John Grif- 
fington, as he was called—not from his age, for he had had the 
name in the nursery, and was now but five-and-thirty, but because 
every one called him ‘ old John’ from a feeling that he had never 
been young. He was an old boy at school, was now an old young 
man, and you felt that, however he might be getting through the 
first half of life, it would only be as a man in years that he would 
ever show in his true element. 

The Griffingtons are nothing if not clannish. O, but clannish 
of the most clannish. Not that you must imagine they had any 
particular love for one another. No; although the world looked 
upon them as rather amiable people, they were too individually 
selfish to care much for any one. ‘This love of self was at the 
bottom of their clannishness. Each thought and felt that the well- 
being of his kith and kin, or, at any rate, and in particular, such as 
bore the illustrious patronymic of Griffington, reflected immediately 
en the whole family. 

If you met a Griffington, for instance, in the street, and told 
him that two hundred of his fellow-creatures were at that moment 
lying smothered in a Welsh mine, he would only exhibit the mildest 
and most well-bred concern ; but inform him that his remote cousil 
Theophilus or Plantagenet Griffington is afflicted with toothache on 
the wild shores of Victoria Nyanza, and he will immediately want 
to send out a dentist. 

Such are the Griffingtons ; and I might name other families who 
resemble them. It was in this rather common peculiarity of theirs 
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that must be sought the solution of the problem which was puzzling 
everybody so delightfully at the moment I speak of, for there is no 
doubt the riddle was popular. It was quite true that old John 
might have had her and her thirty thousand for the bare asking 
ever since she came out. What she saw in him, or why shg cared 
for him, are mysteries we will not attempt to penetrate. How any 
one can care for anybody has, as to that, always been a puzzle to 
our philosophy. To love! certainly; why, it must be delightful ; 
but to find the being who shall call the sweet passion forth— 
‘There’s the rub.’ Hic labor, hoc opus! 

Perhaps Rose selected him, as timid persons do cab-horses, for 
what to the general eye would appear their faults. There certainly 
was something stolid—a strong I-won’t-run-away look—about John 
which probably first took her gentle fluttering soul. Well, there are 
wise ones in the world who always choose a dog that no dog-stealer 
would have at a gift. This is not in allusion to Mr. Griffington’s 
outward man. He is tall, and formally, if very uninterestingly, 
handsome. 

So when one night, at the end ofa ball at the end of the 
season, he proposed to her in the following fashion, though a good 
deal surprised, Miss Fordice was yet far more delighted ; and be- 
thought her he had surely loved her all these years, and that she 
was now about to be evermore an impossibly happy woman. 

John Griffington had no originality, of course; his love-making 
was therefore, and perhaps for other reasons, commonplace to a 
degree; but, for all that, poor Rose, who, I have said, or meant 
to say, was no fool in other matters, thought it quite perfect. 

‘No; if you would not mind, let us miss this dance, and come 
and sit in that quiet corner,’ began John. 

He had never spoken in that unnaturally tender tone before, and 
Rose had an inkling of what was coming forthwith. 

‘O, I shall be quite glad of a rest,’ she faltered; ‘ pray let us 
sit out the dance.’ 

And when they had taken possession of an embowered rout- 
bench, he went to the point at once. 

‘Miss Fordice, I have been wishing for some time to have the 
0 fortune to speak to you quietly upon a subject very near my 

eart.’ 

She bent to her bouquet, all blushes and trepidation. Though 
the steadiest of men, John Griffington was notoriously addicted to 
all the harmless privileges of bachelorhood. His club, his mild 
rubber, his cigars, and very late hours, above all his little dinners 
from Gunter’s at his rooms in South Audley-street, all these things 


es been well known to her, indeed she had feared no other 
rivals, 
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All these deep-rooted habits flashed through Rose’s mind at 
this intense instant, and she inwardly chirped or crowed, or what. 
ever it is that girls do when they are happy, as she thought, 

‘ And he is giving all this up for me! O joy, how he must 
love me!’ 

He pursued, 

‘Yes, Miss Fordice—Rose, may I call you so ?—I have long 
noted your very high and charming qualities. May I hope that] 
am not quite indifferent to you? Mose, will you be my wife ?’ 

It would be a good thing that all girls should understand that 
when a man is so glib, when a man exhibits no more fear, hesitation, 
or embarrassment than this in soliciting their hand, his heart, how. 
ever he may talk about it, has nothing to do in the matter. 

But sweet Rose Fordice knew no guile, and was far too happy 
to be clear-sighted. Tears of joy invaded her mental vision, even ag 
their visible sisters bedewed the blue orbs that now sought the 
ground. 

‘Indeed, I am sure—’ she began; but yor see hers was real 
feeling, and she was not so ready of tongue. ‘Then, with an effort, 
‘O Mr. Griffington, I don’t know what you will think of me for 
saying so, but you have made me the happiest of women. I always—I 
always liked you, and was afraid I showed it too much.’ 

‘Not at all, not at all, I assure you,’ put in John, not quite 
liking so much feeling, and a little puzzled what to say. ‘I am 
truly glad of it—delighted, believe me. ‘They are striking up the 
Lancers. Will you come ?’ 

‘ Yes, I will dance now,’ she said, proudly taking his arm. 

Miss Fordice had lived from girlhood with a maiden aunt, ina 
pokey house in a very fashionable street. The aunt was noble but 
poor, and the niece’s little fortune it was which chiefly served to 
carry on the war. In this narrow abode John did his wooing; and 
here, some two months after he had ‘come forward,’ as the saying 
is, the wedding breakfast was celebrated. On this propitious occa- 
sion there appeared—fallen from heaven, for aught any of the score 
or so of very aristocratic guests who formed the party could tell to 
the contrary—two raw-boned young women of uncertain age. ye- 
sores, that horrid old Lady Vivingford—‘ old Vivisection,’ as they 
call her—dubbed them, so loudly it is a mercy they did not hear her; 
who both figured as bridesmaids, gushed considerably over John and 
his fair acquisition, and turned out to be neither more nor less than 
two out of four sisters of his, who had come over from Tours for the 
marriage. Their mother and John’s—the Honourable Mrs. Grifling- 
ton, daughter of a rather obscure law lord, who died, it was said, 
absolutely of the unexpected honour he had achieved—was one of 
those Englishwomen who are chiefly remarkable for hatred of thet 
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own country. Perhaps she felt the feeling was mutual. At any rate, 
she always resided with her four unlovely daughters on the Continent, 
chiefly at Tours. It would be vain to say that the two specimens 
sent over for the wedding made a favourable impression upon even 
the Griffington-blind Rose, because it is quite impossible they could 
do so on any one; but she kissed them bravely when their brother 
brought them to call and introduce them, which he did in a rather 
imposing and accentuated manner; and she responded to their 
sisterly protestations with a wonderfully good grace under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The honeymoon was spent on the Rhine; for the bridegroom 
had ‘no place of his own, and Rose had never been abroad in her life. 
Then the Rhine is a good long way from Tours. That month 
abroad was by very far the happiest time of the poor bride’s life. 
Quite right and proper that it should be so, of course; but then 
why should such an utter, such a fearful contrast so soon follow as 
in, alas, the majority of cases it is wont to do? That is one of 
those topics on which I should like some day to have it out with 
husbands ! 

John was not a man of many resources when you transplanted 
him from London. Throughout their tour he was always with his 
wife, because he had nothing else to do. As she loved him, she 
was not exigeante beyond that; and so she was as contented and 
merry as possible from morning till night. This did not in the least 
astonish John. Of course she was happy! He should like to 
know why she should not be! In fact, he intended soon to insist 
upon her being happy upon much less. 

They returned to town in October. Rose’s aunt, no longer able 
to afford Mayfair, had beaten a retreat to Bath, and had let her 
town-house, as she called the two-windowed sandwich she had long 
been so proud to inhabit, to the newly-married pair, the comfortable 
unmarried rooms in South Audley-street being, of course, given up. 
John’s income was, as he had told his wife, eight hundred a year ; 
and this, with the interest of Rose’s thirty thousand, ought to have 
enabled them to live very reasonably well. In the days of her aunt 
Rose had always had her brougham ; and as for dress, why, she had 
half her income to spend upon it if she liked. 

She was now informed that a carriage was out of the question, 
and that she would have to make 1501. a year do for both dress 
and pocket-money. Like a love-sick fool as she was, she submitted 
without a murmur to both edicts. Still she could not help putting 
the question very plump to herself, ‘ Why ?—I must say, my dearest 
John, I should particularly like to know the why in the matter.’ 
Alas, this why’ was not long in showing itself. Griffington was 
not a funny man. He would have recoiled in horror from any 
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such ambition. And yet, like many another dull wretch, he hag 
one very funny thing about him, and that was his conscience. 

For the first week after their installation things still went plea. 
santly enough. They took several walks in the Park. London 
had luckily happened to borrow some other place’s weather for the 
moment. Two of their most pleasant acquaintances kindly asked 
them to dinner; and John actually escorted his bride twice to the 
play, though, as is well known, he hates theatres. 

On the eighth day after their return, however, he utterly sur. 
prised Rose by the strange tone in which he said—a tone anxious 
and constrained from its too great striving after ease— 

‘O, by the bye, dearest, I am writing to the girls. I want 
Jemima and Anne to come over. They will do with one room, 
and Parker can have the attic. You won’t mind ?’ 

But of course she did mind very much; for so mild a person, 
she minded furiously. 

‘O John!’ she began; when he looked at her with a look 
upon his chiselled face which froze the words in her throat. It was 
not a scowl, nor yet properly a frown; but strange lights seemed to 
invade his eyes, and she saw gleams of green burn, phosphorus-like, 
there for a second or two. She was frightened—cowed—and in a 
moment she had lost the life-battle, and she knew it. 

All she dared to say was, 

‘I thought, dear, that to have any one so soon,—even your 
sisters,—could not—help coming between us in a way. I mean, 
dear, that I feel as if I grudged you—to any one, even them. It is 
foolish,—I know, and I shall have more sense later on.’ 

And then she feared even this faint opposition might diminish 
his love—his love !—and she burst into tears on his shoulder. But 
John was already sick of marriage—more sick even than he had 
known he should be. He was pining already for his club, late hours, 
and bachelor ways, but had too much decency—he had a world of 
decency, had old John—to break out just yet. 

The Misses Jemima and Anne Griffington made their descent 
upon poor Rose’s dovecot with a promptitude which looked omi- 
nously like a preconcerted plan. They were very sisterly with her; 
in fact, far too terribly sisterly to be bearable. 

‘Make yourselves at home, dears,’ the model brother had said; 
and they did so, by my faith, with a vengeance. Judge of the 
wife’s stupor on hearing her economical lord say openly, on the 
morning after their incursion, 

‘ There, girls, there is fifty pounds apiece to smarten you up— 
a little wedding-gift from Rose and myself.’ 

But this was only the beginning. 

‘So sorry, dear, you don’t know Sarah and Dorcas, my two 
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elder sisters,’ he said quite pleasantly at dinner one day. ‘ Well, 
they must come when you girls have to go back to mother. Re- 
lieve guard, eh? I’m so afraid of Rose finding the house dull in 
the winter,’ he added, with mock humility. 

The Hon. Mrs. Grifiington’s daughters were far from amiable 
young women. They were somewhat in awe of their brother, who 
they knew detested rows; and the first week or two self-interest 
also went far enough to keep them on their best behaviour before 
their new sister-in-law. ‘The force of habit, however, is stronger 
than all. John evidently thought that, having provided his spouse 
with such sweet company, he was forthwith emancipated from home 
cares ; and he lived at his club as in former days, constantly even 
dining there. It must not be thought that John’s clannish love for 
his sisters extended to any particular relish for their society. He 
would probably have been quite astonished had some fairy told him 
that he rather disliked them than otherwise; yet such was the case. 
No; he liked to know they were in clover, and through him. He 
liked to stroke himself down, and tell himself he was the best brother 
in England. That was all. So as soon as the novelty of the 
situation wore off, these two sour virgins, Jemima and Anne, 
betook themselves to the one great occupation of their lives—squab- 
bling with each other. They did their brother’s wife the doubtful 
honour of not minding her at all. Each was only just so far ashamed 
as to explain to Rose, when the other was not by, that she—the 
speaker—was the most sweet-tempered and peaceful of women, and 
that it was all her sister’s fault, who was jealous of her. 

Their faces, always plain, assumed during these pitiful vulgar 
bickerings expressions which were not pleasant to look upon; 
neither was their language of the choicest. Scarcely a day passed 
without poor Rose being the unwilling witness of at least one of 
these low-life brawls; and, to get out of the din and escape being 
appealed to, which never failed to make matters worse still, she 
frequently abdicated her own drawing-room, and has even been 
known to seek her bed at undue hours with a bad headache, thus 
artificially produced. Such measures, it might be thought, would 
have shamed these resident visitors into better manners. But no; 
they would drive her from dinner before it was half through, and go 
on conscientiously eating of every subsequent dish, without the 
smallest apparent ebb of relish. 

Rose hoped and hoped, not for a clear house—that, she knew, 
was out of the question—but that the two elder sisters of her hus- 
band might prove of a different genus, morally, if not physically ; 
but, alas and alack! to sum them up in a word, they were the 
evident models upon which their juniors had been formed, and both 
past-mistresses in the art of being insupportable. A year thus 
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dragged by. Rose was expected to take out this four-cornereg 
arrangement in turns; and if she did not find them partners at balls 
she got cold words and hard looks from John. He never did society, 
as he called it; at least, he only dined out and gave occasional] 
dinners. Rose tried hard, finding herself so heavily handicapped, 
to give up going out likewise; but Mr. Griffington was aghast. 

‘Not go into society! I never heard of such a thing! And 
who is to take my sisters about ?’ he exclaimed, in his most injured 
tone. ‘I should like to know what next, indeed!’ and he stalked 
out of the room. 

It was long, very long, before the whole truth dawned upon the 
poor wife. She was still under thirty—younger than the youngest 
of the terrible quadrangle—and her entire life was blighted. Home 
she had none, and there was no seeking pleasure and oblivion else- 
where, for the ghosts in her cupboard stalked everywhere by her 
side, scaring away her pleasantest acquaintances, and losing her 
many of—indeed, nearly all—the invitations she most cared to 
accept. They were clothed, and that richly, by her money, which 
John and they seemed to divide pretty evenly between them. Were 
they not Griffingtons? It is difficult to say how long her endurance 
would have lasted had it been possible for her to continue in the 
delusion that John loved her. Slowly, very slowly indeed, it wore 
away. What a fight we all make before we will part for life with 
the one delusion upon which we care to exist! It took Rose just a 
year and a half to divest herself of the last shred of her dream. The 
bitterest part of it was that, when she, at length, did see clearly, 
she discovered, not only that her husband had no more love for 
her than she had for his family, but that he had never cared one 
little bit for her in his life. When all had become thoroughly clear 
to her brain, she determined, with her characteristic good sense and 
self-command, to do nothing whatever until she should have taken 
some time to chew the cud of her misery. She was resolved, if 
possible, to make no more mistakes. The effect of some weeks 
wisely given to deliberation was to further open her eyes to the 
great fact that, though her love for John Griffington had been very 
real indeed while she believed him to be an honest man, it had all 
melted away, like beautiful snow into an ugly puddle, under the 
burning rays of her indignation and contempt. A man who could, 
from sheerly interested motives, pretend a love he never felt, and 
marry her to make her miserable, was to Rose’s just and honest mind 
no better than a cheat and a swindler. At last her resolution was 
taken. If there had been the blessing of a child to this unblessed 
union, doubtless everything would have been changed. As it was, 
what had she to bind her to this cold remorseless calculator, who, 
if he had strong claims to be called a good brother, had none what- 
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ever to be called even a bearable husband? A slight illness of her 
old aunt at Bath favoured her proceeding. 

One day in April Mr. Griffington, on coming in from his after- 
noon whist, had to dine with his dear sisters Sarah and Dorcas, and 
no one else. A line from his wife lay on his plate: 


‘My aunt is ill, and I start for Bath by the 3.30 train. Will 
write full particulars. Ross.’ 


And so she did. She ascertained that her good old relative had 
a good old-fashioned way of doing business through an old-fashioned 
lawyer; that John’s arbitrary division of property had been through- 
out dependent upon her (Rose’s) goodwill and pleasure. Before the 
marriage every farthing of the thirty thousand had been, she found, 
tightly settled upon her own little self. 

‘Yes, my dear,’ said aunty, after hearing the whole story ; 
‘your precious husband fought hard to get first all, then any part 
he could, into his own hands; but we were obdurate, and he, fear- 
ing, I suppose, to miss the match altogether, had at last to 
cave in.’ 

‘O aunt, and you never told me!’ 

‘No, my dear. I was not such a fool. It was too palpably 
my interest to keep you single.’ 

‘T will never go back to him again.’ 

‘ You would be a fool if you did. Only think what my lawyer 
found out afterwards. ‘Two months before Griffington proposed to 
you, his mother and sisters were reduced almost to penury by some 
unfortunate speculations in foreign funds.’ 

‘So that is the key to the mystery !’ exclaimed poor Rose. 

Not being like that horrid old Lady Vivingford, and not loving 
to gloat over the torture even of the unworthy, I refuse to contem- 
plate the scene of baffled villany, rage, and despair, which was 
enacted by the Griffington trio—with a piercing echo in Tours— 
on receipt of a very firm but very temperate letter from Rose, which 
reached them within four days of their victim’s sudden flight. 

Every plan was thought of, and many tried, to redeem the fearful 
mistakes into which the Griffington family had fallen. John rushed 
down to Bath, and, rather to his surprise, found no difficulty in 
seeing his wife, and in seeing her alone ; but to his intense astonish- 
ment, he discovered that she had become as unbending and cool 
as he had hitherto found her pliant and impressionable. Even his 
cold undemonstrative nature at last almost flared up. 

‘Do you not know,’ he said, knocking his knuckles on the 
table, ‘that I can compel you to live with me ?’ And there was the 
feline green glare that had once so frightened her in his eyes. 
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But she could laugh at it now. How many a brave woman js 
only a coward through love! | 

‘You will have to go to law then,’ she quietly replied, ‘ and | 
don’t think the evidence would throw much lustre on the family 
name.’ 

She knew it well enough—knew that, though he gained hig 
cause, the whole transaction would not bear the light of day, and 
that exposure for him and his meant ruin. 

‘Will you compromise?’ he said at last, after a sullen 
silence. 

‘What!’ she rejoined. ‘ You mean, will I allow you so much 
a year to leave me alone ?’ 

‘If that is the way you put it, yes.’ 

‘I thought that was all you wanted,’ she laughed. ‘ Well 
—well—no. I will not allow you one farthing. Not if you stand 
there for ever; but,’ she added, looking him full in the face, ‘ you 
may all keep what you have had.’ 

John Griffington was ever decent in all he did. It cost him 
little to command his feelings, they were such poor craven 
things. He took up his hat, bowed, and left the room. 

He and his wife have never spoken since. 

Needless to say, the Jittle house in Mayfair was not for the 
Griffingtons after that. John was quite ready to give his sisters 
all he did not want; but he protests he can do nothing for them 
now; and they have migrated with their mother, I believe into 
Holstein. 

He is back at his identical old quarters in South Audley-street, 
where his little dinners are said to be as successful as ever. 

To complete the picture, young Mrs. Griffington and her aunt 
are again installed at the pokey little house so often referred to, and 
there Rose leads what to her appears a very pleasant life—for 
everything in this funny world goes by contrasts—a life of peace 
and refined ease; and is, perhaps, as contented with her lot as 
nine-tenths of her neighbours, although she so well knows the 
reason why John Griffington married. 
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VALENTINES OF THE PERIOD. 





Ir is the age of materialism, and Valentines, as many a sighing 
swain knows to his cost, have not escaped the contagion of the times. 
It is also, or it prides itself on being, an age of scientific accuracy, 
andit so happens that the transformation which the valentines of the 
period have undergone is defensible on strictly historic grounds. Do 
the young ladies who expect that the postman will bring them on 
the 14th of February some trifle of jewelry—a neat and not inex- 
ensive arrangement in pearls, emeralds, rubies, or brilliants, fresh 
from one of the glittering emporia of Bond-street—do these young 
ladies who look for embossed gold where their grandmothers went 
into ecstasies of admiration over embossed paper, know that, however 
mercenary their conceptions of Valentine’s-day and its attributes may 
seem, they are to be justified by the old associations of the festival ? 
The popular idea of the significance of Valentine’s-day is not Chris- 
tian, but pagan, in its origin. The 14th of February was dedicated 
by the Romans to Juno Februata, which being interpreted means 
the fructifying or enriching goddess. 

The essential feature in the institution of the 14th of February, 
from the most authentic point of view, is, therefore, that it should 
bring to those who celebrate its coming some accession of wealth. 
When the blushing and diffident fair anonymously invites a gallant 
cavalier to be her Valentine, she in effect recommends him to make a 
generous settlement upon her in return for her hand and heart. The 
more purely business-like the proposal, the better it is really suited 
to the character of the anniversary. If Valentine’s-day is to be 
illustrated by a series of apt allegories, in the name of common 
sense and, as we have seen, of historical consistency, let us get 
rid of the absurd pictures in which the temple of Hymen appears at 
the end of a lane, strewed with flowers, over-arched by lily and 
orange-blossoms, with seraphic Loves floating in mid-air, clad in 
nothing in particular, and pigeons and turtles cooing in the dis- 
tance. Whoso wants to know what are the appropriate symbols 
of Valentine’s-day may find them in the pictorial design which 
accompanies these remarks. Are we, of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, children any more? Is it not we who, as the 
broad-browed Verulam said, are the true ancients of the world ; 
and do we not possess the knowingness and the cynicism which 
are the true mark of age? Would the divine Sarah wish for any 
more satisfactory valentine than the admiration and the gold of 
the American public? Does Dona Sol sigh after sentiment? Is 
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not a month in New York better than a cycle of Arcadia? yy 

Lord Beaconsfield sees matters in much the same light. He hay 
received his valentine a little before, according to the calendar, it wag 
due ; and so did his publishers. It was one of which the fructifying 
goddess might well approve. Lord Beaconsfield has pocketed 
10,0001. from the Sosii with whom he condescended to do business: 
and as for the Sosii themselves, how many thousands are they to the 
good? In the case of the valentine of the late Prime Minister, the 
house in Curzon-street, purchased out of the profits of Endymion, 
fills the place of the hymeneal temple in the valentines known to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s youth. 

The 14th of February, it is to be noticed, has always had, since 
it has been observed in this country, a practical and a satirical, 
as well as a sentimental, aspect. The postman carries in his 
valentine bag many envelopes which by no means contain mis- 
sives of affectionate appreciation and regard. That much-de- 
serving functionary groans beneath the weight of innumerable 
pictorial devices intended to remind the gentlemen and the ladies 
to whom they are addressed of incidents in their history, grotesque 
or serious, fortunate or the reverse; of the blessings or the aftlictions 
inherent in their daily lot; of the chief situations, auspicious or 
untoward, in which they have recently figured, or in which, at the 
moment of receiving these mementoes, they may be figuring. The 
valentine may thus have more or less of a biographical and 
historical value; and valentines of this sort have suggested them- 
selves to the imagination of the artist of Jime. Mr. Henry Irving 
and Miss Ellen Terry may undoubtedly be congratulated most fer- 
vently on the meaning which they may read in the deliueations 
of the hero and heroine of the Laureate’s drama. ‘There are 
thousands in the capital of the Midlands to whom the figure 
of the Right Honourable Josep Chamberlain will be the symbol 
of political good luck. Not, however, to all; and there is a 
loyal and substantial minority of the Brums who pray for nothing 
more than an early and enduring political union with the gallant 
Guardsman who rode to Khiva. If the reigning Beauty of the 
day is to have an appropriate valentine, will she realise it in that 
commonplace article a husband? Will Archibald Campbell, Pri- 
mate of All England, take it as a delicate compliment or a stroke of 
thinly-veiled irony, if he finds himself portrayed as the good St. 
Vedast, welcoming to his arms that ecclesiastical irreconcilable of the 
epoch, a Ritualistic curate? Finally, does the heart of Erin beat 
true to her Biggar, or will she not detect and repudiate the self- 
seeking blatant impostor, and, having late learned wisdom, show 
that it is a vile artistic calumny which figures her as faithful to such 
a Valentine, or, as it should be rather said, to such an Orson? 






























































SOPHY, 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 


By VIOLET FANE, 
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Book the Third. 


‘ Blowing upon him like a withering blast, 
He seemed to feel the dire and terrible breath 
Of God’s eternal wrath, made manifest 
Because, when he was yet an innocent babe, 
His parents had offended.’ 


‘ “6 He is dead!” . . . It was only a sound; 
But the wail of a deep despair, 
The smart of a hopeless wound, 
The wreck of a world was there.’—V. F. 


CuoAPTER I. 


‘No one can say that dry toast is an animal product,’ remarked 
Sophy, some months after the events recorded in the last chapter, 
perceiving one morning that her father appeared to be unwilling to 
partake of his breakfast. ‘ Or try a little of this nice hot muffin with 
your coffee, or some oat-cake ? Here, too, is the last of our spinach 
for a year at least ; as usual there’s half the gravel-walk in it, but 
you won’t mind that. It can’t be good, in this cold weather, to live, 
as you have been living lately, positively upon air.’ 

Notwithstanding her cheerful tone, it was easy to perceive that 
her gaiety was only assumed, and that her anxiety abont her father’s 
health proceeded from a conscientious desire to repair what she had 
now come to regard as her recent filial shortcomings. 

She had not closed her eyes for many nights after her final 
parting with Godfrey. She had thought of her love, and sighed, and 
mourned, and wept over his departure from her. She had felt the 
great void widen and darken around her when she had arisen, pale 
and haggard, upon the desolate morrow, with the consciousness 


‘That nothing good could be ;’ 


but towards her father she experienced a rapprochement. She 
seemed to have grown older, wiser, more cognisant of the motive- 
powers which influence action; less far removed from one of his 
years. In a word, she had lived and suffered, and her sympathy 
lor him, in his solitude and darkness, had increased since she knew 


W} i . ’ . ° 
‘hat heart-solitude really meant. Then, again, she was haunted by 
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one particular memory. At the moment it had been to her even ag 
a revelation. 

On the May evening when she had turned homewards after hey 
parting with Godfrey, the daylight had darkened almost to dusk 
before she regained the house; bats were already on the flit in front 
of the sitting-room, and though Jane had not yet drawn down the 
blinds, she had brought in the candles, and closed the centre 
windows. 

Sophy was glad of this. Had these windows been left open, 
her father would surely have detected her passing footsteps, 
even when, as now, she confined herself to the thin strip of gragg 
which bordered the gravel-walk so as to make no noise. As it was, 
however, her footfall could have sounded no louder than a gnoy- 
flake, and she would be enabled, she thought, before rejoining him, 
to steal up to her room and endeavour to stdl the beating of her 
fluttering heart. 

As she passed by the windows, she had peeped in at the blind 
man. Only for a moment, but in that one glance, she seemed, for 
the first time, to take in and comprehend the utter desolation of 
his position. 

The candles lit up the further end of the apartment with a 
cheerful radiance, in front of which the empty harness of the three 
departed warriors stood out in bold and black relief, except upon 
the side where the reflected light, falling on casque and shoulder- 
piece, produced the effect of an after-outline traced, as it were, in 
golden ink. 

Crouched helplessly by the side of the fireless hearth, upon a 
sort of improvised divan, the blind philosopher was waiting patiently 
for her coming. He was leaning forward towards the light, which 
was to him as darkness, his keen face, with its clear-cut Arab fea- 
tures, supported upon his thin hand, in the position of one who 
listens intently, nay, almost painfully, for ‘a sound that cometh 
not.’ His whole countenance wore an expression of strained and 
anxious expectation, of intense melancholy, and of enforced submis- 
sion to an inevitable decree. 

The ‘ ’prisoned eagle’—the wild steed of the Pampas lassoed, 
bridled, and tied in stall—these were the images suggested to Sophy’s 
mind, as she contemplated, thus, the silent despair of this pas- 
sionate and enthusiastic nature, bound in the chains of everlasting 
darkness. 

‘I have neglected him lately!’ she had thought to herself 
remorsefully. ‘Taken up with my own miserable hopes and fears, 
I have forgotten how helpless and dependent upon me he is! For 
the future I will try not to be so selfish.’ 

She realised, too, with sudden self-humiliation and reproach, 
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how she had been willing, nay anxious, only half an hour ago, to 
separate herself, possibly for ever, from this blind father who was in 
such bitter need of her companionship; and the words which had 
heen once uttered by her absent friend, Adele, flashed back upon 
her memory with all the impressiveness of fulfilled prophecy. © 

‘For how long will you love him?’ the French girl had asked 
her, a year ago now, upon that October afternoon when they had 
leant together over the five-barred gate at Great Stillingfleet, and 
looked up at the russet Dallingridge woods. ‘ For only a very little 
while ;’ (for days, and weeks, and months, for nearly a whole year, 
surely ? Until that very afternoon, no thought of leaving him had 
ever entered her perverted mind!) ‘And then,’ Adéle had con- 
tinued, ‘some young man will step in, who has never rendered 
you, perhaps, the slightest service, but you will love him twenty 
times as much, and he will carry you away; whilst your blind 
father, who has given you all his care, will seem as nothing to you, 
and will be left alone.’ | 

‘There are moments when our passions speak and decide for 
us,’ says George Eliot, ‘and we seem to stand by and wonder ;’ 
and although Sophy could not have the advantage of profiting by 
these actual words, she had experienced to the utmost the sensa- 
tion they describe. Most of all, did she wonder, upon the morrow, 
when her passions had, for the moment, ceased speaking, and when 
loneliness and remorse seemed likely to be her portion in the 
future. 

Butno!... her father should not be left alone! . . . The temp- 
tation had passed from her now. No young man had carried her 
away, despite her undutiful desire that he should do so, and her 
widowed youth should be devoted in future to cheering her father in 
his affliction. She would never neglect him again, on this she was 
determined, notwithstanding the partial fulfilment of Adéle’s pro- 
phetic words. Then, by a natural sequence, her thoughts had reverted 
tothe suspected matrimonial projects of Mademoiselle de Cramponaye 
the elder. 

‘Perhaps,’ she had thought, still torturing herself, after she 
had retired for the night to her little white bed, ‘I was wrong to 
be so angry with her, and to hate her, and wish her away just 
because Adéle fancied she wanted to marry him! And why should 
it have been, after all, only for the sake of his money? Surely he 
18 good enough, and handsome enough, and clever enough, for a 
woman to care about him for himself alone ? She may have been 
teally in love with him, poor thing! ... and then, if ever—if by 
Some too happy possibility . . . things had been different, and I had 
ever happened to marry and leave home—she could have stayed 
ere with him, and looked after him, and mesmerised him, and 
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listened to all his plans about Central Asia and the great Tartar 
Horde! ...I have been very, very selfish !’ 

Then and there, upon the spur of the moment, she would haye 
risen from her bed, struck a light, and written to Adéle whilst tho 
good fit was upon her, and notwithstanding her great trouble, in the 
hope of setting all this right, or, at any rate, of tranquillising hey 
own conscience ; but her only female friend was mysteriously miss. 
ing, and there were even grave doubts as to whether she still lived. 
Not a word —not a sign—from her had been received for months. 
and the hopes Sophy had nourished as to her having been merely 
in hiding would have faded out altogether, but for the letterg ip 
the handwriting of Mr. Carver, which poured in continually by 
every post, addressed to her at Little Stillingfleet. One had arrived, 
indeed, only that very morning with an urgent underlined ‘ To bg 
forwarded’ on the outside; and whilst anybody so ‘ ’cute’ and wide- 
awake as this negro adventurer, believed her to be still alive, Sophy 
had felt that it would be foolish to mourn her as dead. 

‘She will probably appear here again some day,’ she used to say 
to herself, as, after paying the postman, she locked up the black 
man’s letters in a drawer. So, as she hardly liked to be the first 
to reopen a correspondence with the elder sister, it seemed probable 
that all her good intentions would only go towards contributing to 
the mosaic pavement of the nether world. Still, she had registered 
a vow that she would devote herself, henceforward, to her father, and 
in this determination she had continued firm and strong ever since. 

Over and over again she had read and re-read Godfrey’s letter. 
She had received another one from him, too, written a few days 
after their last meeting, and when he was just about to depart for 
Italy. This was the very dearest letter, Sophy thought, in the 
whole wide world. No other letter could ever have been welcomed 
with such passionate heart-beatings, or read over so eagerly and so 
often. She carried it about with her, hidden in the bosom of her 
dress, and was wont to take it out, and devour it, in secret places. 
All night it was with her under her pillow, where she could touch it 
by simply stretching out her hand. Had Jane chanced upon it by 
accident, it would have been as incomprehensible to her as a cunel- 
form inscription, since, as she expressed it, she was ‘not larned 
in reading ‘ writing-letters,’ hence there was no danger in leaving it 
about. Whilst she was dressing, she used to spread it out near the 
pin-cushion. In a very little while she knew it perfectly well by 
heart, and could say it over to herself without referring to the original 
text ; while its edges became so frayed and dilapidated that it looked 
almost like one of those ancient manuscripts which have been disco- 
vered, from time to time, in the tombs of the Pharaohs, slong with 
the grains of wheat. 
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Over and over again, too, she had replied to it; tenderly, 
reproachfully, passionately, despairingly, according to her mood. 
These letters had been written at night, in the secrecy of her cham- 
ber, when the rest of the household were almost certainly plunged 
in sleep, and when, somehow, her ideas generally seemed to flow 
more freely. Too freely, perhaps ; for when read by the morning 
light they always appeared to her to be too tender, too reproachful, 
too passionate, or too despairing, as the case might be, and she had 
ended, up to the present time, by setting them on one side to be 
recopied, and toned down at some future day; thereby resembling 
in some degrees the eccentric lady who used once to write love- 
letters to Lord Byron, consigning them afterwards to the depths of 
her trunk, and to whom he had the ingratitude to allude as ‘ the 
mad skeleton.’ 

Nor did Sophy’s conduct, in this respect, spring altogether from 
what Godfrey had once termed ‘the procrastination peculiar to 
youth.’ She was not yet quite sure of herself. If, in reply to one 
of these letters, breathing a too undisguised spirit of perpetual affec- 
tion, Godfrey were to write to her, ‘ Prove all this by coming to me 
in my solitary exile !’ where, then, would be all her. good resolves 
of filial devotion? No; she felt that it would be wiser not to write 
to him just yet. By and by, when she was stronger, she would 
compose a calmer and more sensible letter, but she was not quite 
strong enough now. 

Then, again, she had put off, as yet, reading to her father 
Godfrey’s other letter, from mingled feelings of a ditferent kind. 

‘Perhaps,’ she had said to herself, ‘ the whole thing will turn 
out to be untrue after all. Before long I may hear from him again, 
or some news of this story will get about in the neighbourhood. .. . 
I will not do anything in haste. It will be better to wait till the 
end of the year.’ 

And so the days and the weeks went by, and it was very nearly 
the end of the year now; and in order to act up to all her good 
resolutions of ministering to the requirements of her blind father, 
she was pressing him, upon this particular October morning, to par- 
take of dry toast or buttered muffin. At the same time she poured 
out and set before him a cup of hot coffee, which, being prepared 
with the grounds, according to Eastern custom, almost answered the 
purpose of meat and drink combined. He thanked her affection- 
ately, warmed his thin hands by clasping the hot cup, but did not 
partake of its contents, and continued with his sightless gaze fixed, 
48 it Were, upon some object in the far distance. 

, Sophy thought she had never seen him ‘look so far off,’ as on 
18 morning. He was wool-gathering, doubtless, in some country 
ofthe imagination out beyond Tom Hickathrift’s furthest belt of 
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dark fir-trees, and, anxious to recall his spirit to habitable regions 
she continued, in an assumed tone of almost brutal materialism, 

‘If you were to ask my advice, I should say that some of tha 
nice beef-tea which we sent up yesterday to Moses Weller, or g leg 
of one of those pheasants grilled, would do you more good, this colg 
morning, than to sit there, eating nothing, and staring in that odq 
manner at the clouds !’ 

‘Am I staring ?’ he answered humbly, and shifting the posi- 
tion of his chair, he turned his blank gaze in another direction, 

Sophy was profoundly touched at his humility, but she felt bound 
to proceed with her harangue. 

‘You, of all people, I should have thought,’ she said, ‘ beliey. 
ing in no other existence after this one, ought rather to have taken 
to the ‘‘ eat, drink, for to-morrow we die’’ kind of system, for even 
a good many religious people seem to have done this. Instead, 
however, you become every day more ascetic, wearing no warm 
clothes, and living almost entirely upon vegetables and cold water. 
It isn’t as if you were an anchorite, and thought that it was _pleas- 
ing to God to see you living upon a parched pea or a herring’s tail ! 
You haven’t this excuse, as you fancy that all they believe in is 
nonsense !’ | 

‘How do we know, dear?’ murmured the Agnostic dreamily. 
‘It is the assumption of perfect knowledge which offends us in the 
accepted creeds. But, with the years, we become more tolerant. ... 
Now, when I hear of one calling himself a rational being, who is 
blinded and hampered by enervating superstitions, I am no longer 
filled, as heretofore, with indignation. It produces only such an 
effect upon me as if I were to behold a grown man running after a 
hoop, or whipping at a spinning-top, and I am merely inclined to 
smile at his puerility ; and yet I can but revere and admire the fine 
religious sentiment which animated our King Canute, when he sent 
to Rome to purchase St. Augustin’s arm-bone for one hundred talents 
of silver, and one of gold. At that period of the world’s history, 1 
might even have desired to possess the relic myself; now, a wise 
man should have done with such follies.’ 

‘It seems to be almost impossible to know what is right,’ re 
marked Sophy, ‘when nobody appears to agree with his neighbour, 
and when the religious people, even, are always fighting and quarrel- 
ling amongst themselves. Is there nothing certain by which we 
may be guided ?’ 

‘In all the surviving creeds there are some grand elements of 
truth, which have preserved them from extinction,’ replied the blind 
man impressively. ‘ Witness the pervading principle of the religion 
of Zoroaster, set forth in the Vendiddd, or older canon of the Zend 
scriptures—the battle between Ormazd and Ahrimén, between the 
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Sars and the Assurs, which shall continue to all time, in the world 
without, as well as within—in man’s corporate nature. Here, surely, 
iga great truth! Beyond which, and that we are born to die, we 
know nothing, although we may, at times, derive some comfort from 
the notion of an eventual absorption in Brahm, or Universal being.’ 

‘Ah, but we know this, at any rate,’ said his daughter, re- 
assuming the materialistic tone, ‘man is a carnivorous animal. 
That’s what Tom always tells me, whenever I reproach him with 
shooting so many living creatures, and ‘‘ having out the ferrets” 
upon the slightest excuse. I have often told him that it surprised 
me in a young man who was so religious, and he has then always 
answered that beasts, and birds, and fishes, were intended to support 
the life of man; and I really believe that he’s right.’ 

Now, under ordinary circumstances, these words would have 
produced the same effect as the flourishing of a red cloak before 
a bull. Very few things were capable of arousing positive anger in 
the philosopher’s mild and contemplative breast; but there were 
two erroneous statements possible for the uninitiated to give ut- 
terance to, which, looking upon them, as he did, as the outcome 
of crass ignorance and prejudice, were wont to call forth at times 
his bitterest and most contemptuous indignation. The first and 
most offensive of these—made generally by persons wholly unac- 
quainted with the subject, old women, country squires, or provin- 
cial doctors of medicine—was to the effect that the use of the 
Turkish bath was not only ‘ weakening and injurious to the constitu- 
tion,’ but that it had now and then proved actually fatal; and the 
second, the declaration—by persons equally ignorant, or, at any 
rate, equally unqualified to express an opinion—that man was ‘a 
carnivorous animal,’ and that this fact was supported by evidence in 
the formation of his teeth. 

Sophy, therefore, had expected that a long and heated argument 
would ensue upon the assertion which she had thrown down like a 
hostile gauntlet. She expected to have been reminded, and not, 
indeed, for the first time, that both the writings and example of 
many of the greatest men of the earth—Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, 
Epicurus, Plutarch, &c., not to count more modern instances— went 
to show that they had been the fearless and conscientious champions 
of the vegetarian system of diet; that Cuvier, in his Animal King- 
dom, has taken occasion to remark that ‘ the natural food of man, 
judging from his structure, appears to consist principally of fruit, 
roots, and the succulent parts of vegetables,’ and that this also was 
the opinion of Linneus; that the teeth of man have not the slightest 
resemblance to those of the carnivorous animals, except that their 
enamel is confined to the external surface, and that, though he pos- 
Sesses the teeth called ‘ canine,’ they do not exceed the level of the 
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others, and are obviously unsuited to the purposes which the gor. 
responding teeth are designed to execute in the carnivora; that these 
animals lap, instead of drinking, whereas man drinks, like the her. 
bivora. In a word, that man is essentially ‘ herbivorous,’ ‘ frugi- 
vorous,’ and ‘ graminivorous,’ and was intended in his natural state 
to subsist upon herbs, grain, nuts, fruit, honey, and edible fungi. 

But Francis St. Clair said not a word of all this. ‘F erreting 
and religion are very apt to coexist in the same individual,’ wag aj} 
that he remarked, having, no doubt, Tom Hickathrift in his ming, 
‘ Destruction of animal life does not necessarily imply cruelty of dis. 
position, strange as this may seem to us. It would have pleased 
me could you have cared for Tom. Unfortunately, however, we are 
unable to force our affections.’ 

Something desponding in his tone fairly alarmed his daughter, 

‘You are not well, dear,’ she said kindly, yet endeavouring to 
disguise her anxiety; ‘ and I know how ridiculous you'll think me— 
it isn’t that I fancy you're really ill—only would you, just to please 
me, allow me to send for the doctor? It can do no harm, and he’s 
such a nice man. I have happened to meet him once or twice by 
accident, and we talked about the ‘‘ bone Luz.’’ I do believe he’s a 
freethinker,’ she added cheerfully. 

‘Let’s have him here, then,’ answered the blind man, in an 
offhand tone. ‘He is not a physician, I presume; but we had 
better treat him as one, and present him with backsheesh. This 
key on my chain opens my green despatch-box in the other room. 
Get out a pound and a shilling, and wrap them up in a slip of 
paper.’ 

‘Pll undo it,’ exclaimed Sophy, perceiving that he was strug- 
gling ineffectually with the chain, which had somehow become 
entangled in a button-hole. ‘ How dreadfully cold you are!’ she 
went on, as she came in contact with his hand. ‘I shall light the 
fire, although it is only October, and you don’t like beginning fires 
till next month ; but why should we have decrees like the Medes and 
Persians?’ And, so saying, she knelt down and set light to the 
dry sticks and logs in the fireplace, after she had removed the key 
from its little split ring. 

‘A few of my last wishes, roughly set down, are in the same 
despatch-box,’ remarked her father slowly, as the newly-lighted fire 
went crackling gaily up the chimney. ‘It isas well that you should 
know this; I have never made a will.’ 

‘Why, you talk as if you were at the last gasp!’ exclaimed 
Sophy, almost angrily, but feeling, nevertheless, a chill at her heart, 
and she glided hurriedly from the room. Once outside, she flew 
palpitating into the kitchen. 

‘Jane! Nelus!’ she called out breathlessly, ‘ send off this very 
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moment for Dr. Dyer! He isn’t well. Perhaps Nelus could ride 
Cammy, or Billy, or Dragon ?’ 

‘Why, missy, you be as white as a sheet!’ cried Jane, looking 
anxiously at her young mistress before proceeding to the stables to 
execute her commands. On her way out she almost tumbled over 
Abdallah, who was seated at one end of the table peeling onions. 
With the first frosts the Egyptian had ensconced himself in the 
kitchen, creeping indoors unobserved, as slugs and spiders are wont 
to do in wet weather; and as he willingly performed the duties of 
an impromptu scullery-maid, Mrs. Ford was content to bear with 
him in a general way. Before Sophy, however, she thought fit to 
deprecate his usefulness, and treat him as an intruder. 

‘How that unfort’nate critter do goo fur to git under the soles 
of yer feet, surely,’ she exclaimed, scowling angrily at the inoffen- 
sive child of the desert, ‘turn which way one may! Git along out 
with you, What-you-call-um, and don’t sit dere like a born naturel, 
staring at your betters !’ 

The ingratitude of Janus had long ceased to be a matter of 
surprise to Abdallah. He was thoroughly used to it, and set it 
down, with many other habits and customs, as impossible of expla- 
nation. He hobbled off, now, towards the doorway, where he stood 
looking out at the chilly landscape with the expression of a child 
eyeing the cold tub into which it is about to be unwillingly plunged. 

‘If you can’t find Nelus, let him go,’ said Sophy; ‘ but some 
one—at once—as soon as possible!’ and she then ran hastily into 
the sitting-room, unlocked her father’s despatch-box, and after 
taking out a guinea, as he had requested her to do, she slid back 
again into the dining-room, from which she had not been absent 
ten minutes. 

Ten minutes! and yet, in that short time, surely some sudden 
and ominous change must have taken place in her father. He was 
speaking, it is true—murmuring something to himself—but strangely 
and incoherently, as though without consciousness either of her 
presence or of the meaning of his words. ‘This is a great truth,’ 
she heard him saying, as she came anxiously towards him. ‘The 
Zendavesta declares it... Ormazd and Ahrimaén.. . the perpe- 
— . . . but afterwards—Rest, surely Rest! perhaps— 

ight! ...’ 

His head was leaning forward upon the breakfast-table, supported 
upon his folded arms. Sophy could not see his face. Going up 
to him, she placed her arm tenderly round his neck. 

‘Get up,’ she said, her heart beating very fast and loud. ‘ Lean 
upon me, dear, and come and lie down upon the divan.’ 

He did not reply to her, however, and, kneeling down, she tried 
to peep up at his features. 
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‘Jane! Nelus!’ she cried, in a frightened tone, hearing voices 
and footsteps in the passage, ‘come quickly! Where ig the 
doctor? Why have you not sent ?’ 

‘Tam here,’ said Dr. Dyer, advancing, hat in hand, in front of 
Janus and Abdallah. ‘I was just on my way to Weller’s cottage 
and fell in with your messenger. I hope there is nothing serious 
the matter ?’ 

He came towards the table, and took one of Francis St. Clair’s 
cold thin hands in his own. He held it for some time without 
speaking, and then bent down until his head touched the dark hair 
of the blind man, and seemed to be listening attentively to his 
breathing. 

‘We must lift him on to the sofa,’ he said at last, beckoning 
to Abdallah to help. ‘Had not Miss St. Clair better leave the 
room ?’ he added to Jane, indicating Sophy with a movement of his 
head. 

‘Look away, Missy,’ said the serving-woman, guessing that it 
would be useless to ask her to go; and, almost stupefied with terror, 
Sophy did as she was bidden. When she looked again, her father 
was lying stretched out upon the divan. His face seemed strangely 
severe and dignified. Dr. Dyer was leaning over him, with his 
hand upon his eyes. 

‘They shut down beautiful, doctor,’ said Jane, beginning to 
sob. ‘ When next he wakes, poor soul, he’ll have his eyesight!’ 

Abdallah, too, commenced giving vent to low guttural lamenta- 
tions. 7 

‘What is it—what is it ?’ asked Sophy breathlessly, her heart 
seeming suddenly to become cold as stone. ‘ Has he fainted?’ 

‘T am afraid,’ said the doctor, looking up at her compassion- 
ately, ‘that there is no use in disguising the truth. He is dead. 
Bear up, my dear young lady.’ 

Sophy remained standing like one thunderstruck. Jane and 
Abdallah, loud in their lamentations, went forth, presently, to break 
the news. The doctor continued for some time to bend over the 
red divan; but by and by he arose, and reaching his hand towards 
a table-napkin, he spread it gently over the face of the dead man. 


CuaAPtTer II, 


Dr. Dyer had been gone for some hours, and Sophy still stood 
leaning against the breakfast-table, like one entranced. ; 

Jane had fidgeted in and out of the room time after time since 
the doctor’s departure, treading on the tips of her toes, as though 
from a fear of arousing the dead. She had brought in hot water, 
cold water, and white linen; last of all, she had drawn down the 
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blinds with a harsh grating sound: but Sophy took no notice of 
her, and remained dreaming on. 

The uneaten breakfast was still upon the table. By the side of 
her father’s vacant place the untasted cup of coffee, now quite cold, 
and the frugal morsel of oaten cake, crushed into atoms when he 
had fallen forward. In the centre, a dish containing something 
more substantial, with the cover still unlifted, and a couple of blue 
willow-pattern plates, with the representation of the three Chinese 
going over the bridge with their ding-dongs, and above them the 
two hovering pigeons. All this was like a foolish mockery now, 
when it seemed impossible that she should ever require to eat or 
drink again as long as she lived ; and yet (poor earthworms that we 
are !), as some physical cause lies generally at the roct of most of 
our impressions, the fact that she had eaten nothing since she had 
arisen, at seven o’clock in the morning, and that it was now past 
three in the afternoon, may have gone some way towards producing 
the sensation of numbness and inanition she now experienced—a 
sensation which seemed to blunt and stultify her powers of mind 
to such a degree that she asked herself, whenever she felt capable 
of thinking at all, whether she, too, was not dead, and far removed 
from this earth, whilst her spirit gazed on indifferently at the torpor 
of her own body, as though at that of a second person. 

By and by the door was again opened by Jane, and, behind 
her, Sophy was aware of another figure. 

‘It’s only the young Sir Tummus, missy,’ she explained. ‘He 
wouldn’t take no denial.’ And Tom Hickathrift came into the 
chamber of death, treading, like Jane, upon tiptoe because of his 
heavy shooting-boots. 

Sophy held out her hand to him mechanically, and he pressed 
itin both his own. He then stooped down and kissed her on the 
forehead, even before Jane was fairly out of the room. Sophy took 
no notice of this embrace, which was essentially sympathetic and 
fraternal. 

‘Did I send for you ?’ she asked, with a dazed expression. 

‘No, dear; I came of my own accord, thinking I might, perhaps, 
be of use.” He had retained possession of her cold little hand, 
which he stroked affectionately. 

‘How did you hear of it?’ she inquired, with the same bewil- 
dered manner. 

Tom murmured something in reply. 

‘I can’t hear you,’ she said, leaning towards him. She seemed 
to have become deaf as well as stupid. ‘ You can speak out. He 
won't wake.’ 

‘ Dyer was to have lunched with us to-day,’ he answered, still in 
alow tone. ‘But he didn’t come, and afterwards he sent to tell us 
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why he was detained. I came off here at once. My mother would 
have come too, only she’s got a touch of bronchitis. She said ghe 
hoped you would come and stay at the Abbey till all was over. 
She expects you this evening, and she’s going to send for you, with 
your maid.’ 

He had added this last clause conscientiously at his mother’s 
request, although he well knew that Sophy’s only female attendant 
was in no sense entitled to the appellation bestowed upon her. 

‘Thank you; but I had rather stay on here. Lady Hickathrift 
is very kind.’ 

‘I could talk to you better in the other room,’ said the young 
man, glancing nervously in the direction of the red divan. ‘I have 
several things to say, and they want you to come out of this room,’ 

Thus appealed to, Sophy allowed herself to be led gently into 
the sitting-room. Here she saw a glass of wine and some biscuits 
upon another of the blue willow-pattern plates. 

‘I asked for this for you,’ said Tom. ‘ Drink it up, it will 
do you good. You’ve eaten nothing.’ 

Sophy drank the wine mechanically, as she seemed to do every- 
thing now, and toyed with a biscuit. 

‘They’re not going to take him away ?’ she asked, with a 
sudden fear, as she heard the coming and going of footsteps in the 
passage. | 

‘No, no; they only want to tidy up the room and put things 
straight, and it’s better you should be out of their way.’ 

‘He will have to be buried,’ she said by and by, in a hollow 
tearless voice. ‘ What am I to do?’ 

‘I wanted to talk to you about that very thing,’ Tom answered. 
‘There’s a great deal to do which will be very sad, as I fully realised 
when my poor father died; but if you’ll let me, I’ll try and take all 
trouble off your hands. Old Spearing, at Poynings, managed every- 
thing for us, as it was thought better to employ some one in the 
neighbourhood, and we were very well satisfied. I’ve asked him 
to be here at half-past four, and we can then make the arrange- 
ments.’ 

‘Thank you; then I shall leave everything to you,’ said Sophy, 
helplessly. ‘For I’m not able to think; I can’t even cry. I wish 
I could cry.’ 

‘You'll be better after a little,’ rejoined Tom kindly, and again 
taking her hand. ‘ You’ve had a great shock. When you feel better 
we must settle about the day.’ 

‘Yes; I'll tell you the day, when I feel better,’ she answered 
absently, as she looked out at the far distance. 

It now seemed to her that they sat together for a very long 
time without speaking, holding each other’s hands, and gazing into 
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the newly-lighted fire. They might have remained thus for an 
hour, or two hours, or for only five minutes ; she had lost all power 
of computing time. To Tom Hickathrift the moments did not 
seem so long; but he could not either have given any correct 
estimate of them. 

The voice of Jane Ford aroused them at last from their reverie. 

‘Everything is put to rights now,’ she said, ‘if you'll please 
be so good as to step this way and look.’ 

‘0, they’ve taken him away!’ cried Sophy, springing like a 
tigress towards the dining-room door, and then looking inside. ‘0, 
he is gone !’ 

‘ He’s up-stairs,’ said Jane ; and she then added, turning respect- 
fully to ‘the young Sir Tummus,’ ‘If you’d be pleased to walk 
up-stairs to the summer-room.’ 

On the narrow staircase they encountered Mrs. Weller in her 
Sunday shawl and best bonnet. Sophy shuddered as she brushed 
past her, guessing instinctively upon what ghastly errand she had 
come. 

The apartment to which the dead man had been conveyed was 
situated at the extreme end of the house. It possessed two 
windows, one of which, facing eastward, looked out over the Dalling- 
ridge woods, whilst the other commanded the same view as the 
sitting-room beneath. These two windows, three outside walls, and 
a total absence of carpet and curtains had combined to render this 
chamber excessively cold in the winter, and hence it was that it had 
always gone by the name of ‘ the summer-room.’ 

Francis St. Clair had used it as a dressing-room and study until 
he had become blind, partly on account of the charming woodland 
view from the eastern window, and partly because, in a small way, 
it was a real museum of curiosities, nearly all of which had been 
collected in his past wanderings, of which they had served to remind 
him as long as he could behold them. Shell-necklaces and waist- 
belts; Indian pouches and war-plumes; embroidered moccasins 
formed of birch-bark, and fringed with feathers; carved cocoa- 
nuts, ostrich-eges, gigantic fir-cones, and cases containing stuffed 
birds and dried insects, appeared on all sides. But it was also 
a veritable armory: nearly all the weapons which ever had been, 
or were still employed by most of the known inhabitants of the 
globe, being suspended from its four walls. The space above 
the narrow chimneypiece was adorned chiefly with the engines of 
medieval warfare, the centre of the design being formed by a 
huge two-handed sword, such as was borne in Paris towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century by the captains of the Swiss 
Guard—more, it is to be hoped, with the object of striking terror 
into the hearts of the beholders, than with any exaggeratedly mur- 
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derous intention. Branching out from this nucleus, in rays, stars 

° ’ 
and crosses, were halberds, glaives, and battle-axes, together with 
spiked iron balls, growing, like the double cherry, upon a sginol, 
stem or handle, to which they were attached by chains, and which 
must have inflicted terrible wounds when aimed at the head of an 
adversary. There were crossbows, too, inlaid in bone and ebony 
with quaint medieval figures, represented as careering after curly. 
tailed boars, and stags with branching antlers, upon hog-maneg 
Roman-nosed palfreys, through a whole forest of conventional 
trees. Shields, targets, and emblazoned quivers, were disposed 
round the ceiling in regular patterns, whilst from the centre, sup- 
ported upon a protruding spear-head, was suspended a suit of 
chain-armour of so fine a texture that it appeared almost as though 
it had been knitted with threads of steel. Immediately above the 
mantelpiece was an oblong glass-case, containing a stuffed crocodile, 
and beneath, upon a rack, the gun was wont to repose with which 
it had been destroyed. This ‘gun (a modern rifle) had been taken 
down to make room, apparently, for a garland of laurestinus which 
surrounded the oblong case, and it was now standing propped up 
against the wall not far from the fender. Sophy remarked this 
change at once, and resented it. She was annoyed that the posi- 
tion of anything in this room should have been altered. 

‘You ought not to have moved that gun,’ she whispered, 
glancing at Jane reproachfully. ‘ He wished it left there. It’s 
loaded.’ 

And, indeed, this was the identical gun alluded to by Sophy, in 
one of her letters to Adele, as having been loaded with the golden 
bullet warranted never to miss its mark, which had been cast by Mr. 
Carver several years ago now, in the De Cramponayes’ dingy con- 
sulting-room, at a period when Mr. St. Clair and his daughter had 
been going through some of their alechemic and geomantic experi- 
ences. As she looked at this gun now, the whole scene came back 
to her; she remembered, too, how, when the bullet-mould had re- 
quired feeding, she had become inspired with the enthusiasm ofa 
Benvenuto Cellini, and had hurled into it a new gold thimble set 
with seed-pearls, with which Tom had presented her upon her pre- 
vious birthday. 

‘You remember,’ she murmured, turning to him now. ‘He 
was there, and it was loaded by him too. Jane shouldn’t have 
touched it.’ 

She now glanced for the first time towards the farther end of 
the room. A great transformation had taken place. at 

It was here that Adéle had slept when she was last at Stilling- 
fleet ; and, in order that some of these trophies of foreign travel 
might not, by misadventure, descend upon her and crush her during 
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her sleep, she had had the light iron bedstead moved into the middle 
of the room. Sophy had looked towards this place on first enter- 
ing, seeking anxiously for what remained of her father ; but she could 
see no bed, and Sir Thomas’s stalwart figure intercepted, for the 
moment, all sight of the right-hand corner of the apartment. 

He stood aside now, and she perceived that the bed had been 
moved back to its old place against the southern wall. It was 
draped with white linen, and her father’s body was lying upon it 
surrounded by flowers. Camellias, azaleas, stephanotis, white waxen 
orchids, and creamy autumn roses were strewn about in lavish pro- 
fusion, mingled with red velvety-looking leaves and delicate green 
ferns, such as could only have been procured, at this season of the 
year, from a carefully-tended conservatory. The flowers were nearly 
all white, and in several places upon the walls bouquets of them had 
been disposed at regular intervals, and twisted in amongst the 
arquebuses and sword-blades. All these lent to the room quite 
the appearance of a bridal chamber. 

‘Ah, how beautiful he looks!’ exclaimed Sophy, as she advanced 
breathlessly towards the bed. ‘My poor, poor darling! Ard what 
lovely flowers !’ 

She guessed at once whence they had come. 

‘How very, very kind of you!’ she sobbed, taking her com- 
panion’s hand, ‘I don’t know how to thank you!’ 

‘I told the gardener to bring them over,’ he answered, ‘I 
thought you might like them.’ 

The sight of all these beautiful white flowers seemed suddenly 
to thaw the fountain of Sophy’s tears. 

Sinking down upon her knees by the side of the bed, she 
covered her face with her hands, exclaiming between her sobs, 

‘What shall I do! O, what shall I do without you!’ 

Tom Hickathrift looked down at her with an expression of the 
truest sympathy. He was silent, however, finding no words at 
hand which would be likely to bring with them any consolation. 

‘Don’t go for to take on so, missy,’ said Jane, coming forward 
from the doorway. ‘ He’s happy now, poor gentleman, and nothing 
heed never worrit him no moor!’ 

‘Think as how dere’s One Above, my dear,’ chimed in Mrs. 
Mea deeming it expedient to proffer the consolations of re- 
igion. 

‘Yes, dat dere do be, Mrs. Weller,’ answered Jane, who, as 
the reader may perhaps remember, had always been suspected of 
being secretly ‘an idolater.’ ‘ The Lord’s been and teiiken on un 
to Hisself, and the poor soul’s in glory.’ ) 

Ever since the day upon which Jane Ford had been surprised 
and followed by Sophy, when in the act of going surreptitiously to 
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church, she had preserved unconsciously, deep down in the hidden 
recesses of her nature, a latent germ of orthodox and conventional 
piety. The dignified and unaggressive Agnosticism of Francis §t. 
Clair, which had enabled him, during his lifetime, to wait and to 
hope—even in the midst of his uncertainty—and then to die, hold. 
ing out, as it were, the hand of friendly forgiveness and toleration 
towards ‘the surviving creeds,’ had combined, with his daughter's 
enthusiastic and indiscriminating Pantheism, to discourage any agsger. 
tion of these private sentiments; and ‘Janus’ had so far conformed 
to the usages of the household, as to abstain from giving them outward 
and visible expression, or from seeking to confirm them by an indul. 
gence in any definite religious observances. Being utterly unable, 
by reason of a childlike simplicity, to derive comfort from the concep- 
tion of a vague and impersonal Deity, such as modern Freethought 
was beginning to mould and fashion into shape for the further en. 
lightenment of mankind, or even, from ‘ the notion of an eventual 
absorption in Brahm, or Universal being,’ she still clung fondly and 
tenaciously (at stray moments, when not occupied with maternal 
or culinary matters) to the more tangible Jehovah of the Bible— 
human in His sympathy, His love, and His jealousy, but compre- 
hensible, at any rate, and taking, moreover, a benevolent fatherly 
interest in her, Jane Ford, Nelus, ‘ Deely,’ and ‘the brats’—the 
friendly and familiar ‘ Liebe Gott’ of the German peasantry, who fills 
the children’s Christmas stocking with good things, and hangs 
crackers and tin-trumpets upon the branches of the Christmas tree 
—a God to whom she could pray to make Deely more ‘ handy with 
her needle,’ to decree that ‘the brats’ should not ‘ whoop over 
spring-time,’ and to protect Nelus from the temptations of the Black 
Horse; and now that Francis St. Clair was dead, and his daughter 
cast down by despondency, the moment had surely come for the 
propounding of this loving and homely evangel, and testing its con- 
soling powers. 

But Sophy had never felt less disposed to imbibe a spii- 
tual anodyne, or more averse to contemplate the probability of 
the existence of a personal and omnipotent God. The idea 
that there was in the ‘heaven above, or in the earth beneath, 
or in the water under the earth,’ a Being so farseeing and 
omniscient that He could not only have foreseen all this misery, 
but actually have arrested it, and who yet had not condescended 
to do so, filled her with misery and bitterness, and caused her to 
turn, with undisguised repugnance, from Jane’s well-intentioned 
words. 

‘Get them both out of the room,’ she said, raising her howed 
head, and looking appealingly at Tom. ‘ How ean I bear to think 
of God now, when He has been so unkind 2’ 
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Happiness, she felt, rather than the chastenings of God’s 
grath, would have sent her kneeling to His footstool. 

She experienced a sense of relief when the two women had 
withdrawn. She had known, too, the momentary consolation of tears. 
But a great desire took possession of her to be left alone with her 
thoughts. 

‘When are you going back ?’ she asked, rising from her knees, 
and again looking up at the young man. ‘If you like, I can walk 
back with you to the top-gate.’ 

To some people this hint would have seemed almost ungracious ; 
but one of Tom’s many good points consisted in the fact that he 
was hardly ever offended, particularly with Sophy, and that he 
managed to preserve his own dignity nevertheless—a combination 
which some touchy persons seem to consider impossible of attainment. 

He was sorry to go, of course; but he had already been suffered 
to remain longer than he could have anticipated, and, grateful for 
small mercies, he did not venture to complain. After they had 
both looked again, tenderly and reverently, at the lifeless form upon 
the bed, they left the room together, Tom leading Sophy by the hand. 

As they came within sight of the dining-room, they perceived 
that a stout bald-headed man was standing within the doorway. 
This was Mr. Spearing, postmaster and haberdasher in the town of 
Poynings, and father of the two Miss Spearings. He had also 
conducted the funeral arrangements of several of the local gentry 
recently deceased, his greatest success in this line of business having 
been achieved upon the occasion of the ‘ walking funeral’ of the late 
Sir Peckham Hickathrift, of which he had had the entire manage- 
ment. 

It flashed upon Sophy’s mind that, for an undertaker, he was 
singularly rosy and jovial-looking, even when, as now, he assumed 
an extremely subdued and obsequious manner. 

Upon perceiving him, Tom let go his hold of Sophy’s hand. 

‘Good-day to you, Mr. Spearing,’ said he. ‘Perhaps you 
won't mind coming in here and speaking to Miss St. Clair ;’ and 
he led the way to the sitting-room. 

Whilst Sir Thomas and Mr. Spearing were discussing the final 
‘arrangements,’ Sophy remained crouching upon the hearth-rug like 
a frightened thing, her pale face wearing an expression of intense 
misery and horror. Now and then they appealed to her upon some 
question, but on every point she was submissive to Tom’s superior 
judgment and experience. 

It was all very dreadful and very ghastly. She had read, of 
course, in books that such things were, but she had never actually 
tealised, until now, the horror of them. 


Were there all these heart-rending details to be gone through 
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whenever anybody died? she inquired of herself. No wonder, if so, that 
she had seen men and women going about looking pale and gad and 
gray-haired, with their heads bowed down, and their brows Scored 
all over with lines of care. It was altogether a new and terrible 
experience. 

‘I think, Sir Thomas,’ Mr. Spearing was saying, as though in 
conclusion, ‘ that, with the young lady’s permission, I had better g0 
up and view the body.’ 

It was the greatest relief to Sophy when he had bowed and 
departed. Before he had ascended the staircase, however, she heard 
him retracing his creaking steps, and his shiny head reappeared iy 
the doorway. 

‘If you please, Sir Thomas,’ he said obsequiously, ‘I believe I 
understood the young lady to say that the Remains would haye 
preferred an ordinary parish-shell. But there has been no mention 
as to the shroud.’ 

Sophy glanced up at Tom helplessly and miserably, with a look 
which said plainly as words, ‘ This is more than I can bear ; the cup 
is becoming too full.’ 

‘ I think,’ continued the undertaker, with humility, ‘ that it would 
be preferable to envelop the body in a wrapper of swansdown, instead 
of the usual shroud. This will come a trifle more expensive ; but 
we are using it very extensively just now for winter-burials, especially 
where the coffin is thin. It will be warmer.’ 

Even Tom Hickathrift’s reverential mind perceived a grotesque 
element in this speech, and he darted a quick glance at Sophy, 
expecting to see her smile sadly, perhaps, as she often smiled at 
such odd times. But her face was still pale, set, and miserable, 
and she only answered abstractedly, 

‘Yes, let it be made like that. Jt will be warmer.’ 

It would be ten times better, he thought, to see her laughing at 
wrong moments than that she should behave like this, seeming as 
though she was only half-alive. 

‘Do you think you could walk with me to the top-gate ?’ he 
asked, as soon as Mr. Spearing was really gone. He thought, per- 
haps, that the fresh air might revive her. 

‘Yes, I should like to go out,’ she answered, as she moved 
towards the front door. She was about to open it and pass out into 
the cold air, when Tom, perceiving a plaid shawl of the Gordon tartan 
hanging from a peg amongst some outlandish specimens of male and 
female headgear, wrapped it carefully round her shoulders in the 
porch, looking down at her the while with a proud sense of protection 
and appropriation, which she might have resented, perhaps, could 
she have divined at that moment the secret workings of the young 
man’s heart. 
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_¢That’s where he wanted to be buried,’ she said sadly, when 
they had passed out into the garden, where the once glowing flower- 
beds were nipped and blackened by the frost, as she pointed towards 
the spot upon which she had once proposed to erect a sundial. ‘I 
noticed that all the lines in the view went one way, as you see, like 
the lines in a copybook ; and when I told him that something set 
up in the middle would be an improvement, he said that he would 
like to be buried there, and that then I could put up some kind of 
monument to his memory. But I suppose it would be impossible ?’ 

‘J should think it would be,’ answered Tom gravely; ‘ quite 
impossible, I should think.’ 

‘Yes, that’s just what I feared. They will want to bury him 
at Dallingridge, but I wish it could have been here!’ and she looked 
yearningly out over the green lawn. 

Suddenly she left Tom’s side upon the path, and darted towards 
some object beyond. This turned out to be Alexander, the tortoise, 
who, even at this season, was sometimes tethered out upon sunshiny 
mornings. 

‘How careless of Nelus!’ she cried, as she took possession of 
the creature. ‘It ought to have been taken in long ago. But, on 
account of all this, it has been left out and forgotten. I believe it 
is dead.’ : 

‘Perhaps,’ said Tom hopefully, ‘it’s only torpid ;’ and he looked 
down benevolently at the hard lump in Sophy’s hand. 

Suddenly she uttered an exclamation, and let it drop heavily 
upon the gravel-walk. 

‘O, look!’ she cried. ‘How horrible! Ithas been eaten up 
by the rats. Look! it has no paws.’ 

This was but too true. Sophy had been clasping an almost 
hollow shell, to which clung only the lacerated remains of what had 
once been a tortoise. A few ants, already busy with their scaven- 
gerne, had crawled out of it upon her hand, revealing the distressing 
act. 

This incident, although but slight in itself, would have affected 
Sophy considerably at any other time. In the presence, however, 
of her recent terrible bereavement, it could only take rank as an 
annoying accident. Still it was, to a certain extent, unpropitious 
and ill-omened. Alexander had seemed to her like a link which 
connected the Present with the Past. 

‘Godfrey gave it to me!’ she exclaimed, in a tone which pierced 
through Tom’s heart like a knife. ‘It was nearly the only thing I 
had to remind me of him.’ And the tears came into her eyes anew. 

As Tom was as yet unaware of the reason of Godfrey’s depar- 
ture, and was far from surmising that it was intended to be definite, 
he was unable to grasp the entire meaning of these words. He saw, 
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however, that she was really distressed at the death of what he had 
always considered as rather an uninteresting animal, and hastily 
bethought him of what might, perhaps, act as a consolation. 

‘If you'll let me have it,’ he said kindly, ‘I'll take it up to 
London next time I go, and have something made for you out of its 
shell. Mounted in silver, I think it would make rather a nice box,’ 

‘Thank youvery much. Ishould like to have something made out 
of it that I could keep always—something to remind me of this day,’ 

‘So you shall, and, if you liked, we could have the date of the 
day engraved inside, on the mounting.’ 

‘Yes, that will be very kind of you. It will make a box to keep 
my treasures in.’ 

‘You don’t think that it’s still alive ?’ he asked, as he picked 
up the shell and eyed it mistrustfully. 

‘ Alas, no; it will never breathe again. I was told that it might 
live for more than one hundred years, and you see how soon its life 
has ended.’ 

It was as though everything had been done, upon this particular 
day, to impress her with the uncertainty of life, both as regarded 
man and beast. 

‘Then I shall take it to London with me,’ said Tom, ‘and 
to-morrow I’ll come and see you again, dear—or, at any rate, the 
day after. That will be Sunday.’ 

‘Yes, on Sunday. Let me have a day to myself.’ 

Tom then took possession of the tortoise, and, after wrapping it 
up in a sporting newspaper which he happened to have in his pocket, 
he bade Sophy an affectionate farewell, and the two young people 
separated. 

She stood watching him absently as he strode on across the 
brown autumn fields in the direction of the Abbey. By and by she 
could see him no longer, because of her tears. He had reached the 
spot where the old scarecrow, which had stood there for so many 
years, was leaning all awry with its long outstretched arms. It 
wore still, as it had always worn during Sophy’s lifetime, the 
only ‘ Frank’ hat and coat which Francis St. Clair had ever been 
known to possess within the memory of man; and hence it had 
become, upon this sad day, as it would always continue to remain, 
a sacred and venerated object—an object which could not be even 
looked at now, because it was too sad. Chilled and numbed with 
misery, she turned away, and retraced her footsteps, trying hard to 
stifle her sobs. 

But everything seemed to recall the sense of her misfortune, 
and to impress upon her how impossible it would ever be to forget 
it, or to look with the same eye as heretofore upon all the familiar 
objects, even ‘ after long years.’ 
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In the straight garden-walk, for instance, she encountered what 
caused her to pause with a swelling heart. She was treading inad- 
yertently upon the mysterious symbols, traced by the hand—now 
cold in death—of the departed ‘ scene-shifter,’ and which were as 
yet unobliterated. Central Asia, the Outlying Presence, the invad- 
ing Tartars—all these she could soon see no longer for her tears. 
The cup of her sorrow was, indeed, filled even unto overflowing. 


Cuapter III. 


As she approached the house, she again looked longingly to- 
wards the smooth plot of greensward which she would fain have con- 
verted into a place of sepulchre. She could not endure the idea that 
her father should be taken away from the old home; it would seem 
to her like a second parting, she felt, and it would have afforded her 
real consolation at that moment could she have obtained her desire. 
She then glanced up sadly at the ‘summer-room.’ Over the top of 
the eastern window was a pigeon-cote, in and out of which the soft 
gray and white birds were hovering and fluttering, whilst others 
strutted about upon the lower ledge, cooing gently, and ruffling up 
their breast-feathers. This room was the only one in the whole 
house of which the window-blinds were not drawn down; and for a 
very good reason, that there were none to draw. Jane Ford had 
pinned up white sheets on the inner side; but they did not effec- 
tually shut out the daylight, and it was so long since the sliding 
outer shutters had been closed, that they had stiffened back in the 
grooves, and it had been found impossible to draw them forward 
from the inside. Nelus had been about to remedy this, deeming 
it more decent that this room should be darkened, for a garden 
ladder was set against the wall, under the window, with a truck- 
basket containing carpenter’s tools; but he had evidently been 
interrupted in his undertaking, and the pale wintry sunlight still 
found its way into the dead man’s chamber. Sophy was glad of 
this. Unable to realise as yet that what remained to her of her 
father was non-sentient and unappreciative, or that the sentient and 
appreciative element, which, for want of a better name, we are in 
the habit of designating ‘ the soul,’ had now for ever separated itself 
from those poor rags of humanity which we speak of in contradis- 
tinction as ‘ the body,’ she was pleased to think that he should still 
linger in the daylight, listening to soft sounds of fluttering wings, 
and that these innocent white doves should peep in at him through 
the window-pane. Before going up-stairs again she drew forth 
Godfrey’s last letter from the bosom of her dress. There was no 
need to torment herself now as to whether her father would have 
been influenced by its contents for or against the young lover of her 
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heart. Ought she to have debated with herself for so long without 
informing him of the ‘ family secret’ ? It was too late to ask herself 
these questions now. For the second time in the course of her 
brief existence, Death had stepped in and saved her from having to 
make an embarrassing revelation. 

Her tears fell warm and fast over that portion of the lettey 
wherein Godfrey had dwelt despairingly upon the steadfastness of 
his love. She kissed the words over and over again, and pressed 
them passionately to her heart; but at this moment, much ag ghe 
desired to tell him of what had happened, she could not have com. 
posed herself sufficiently to write. Perhaps by to-morrow she might 
have regained some of her old energy. Yes, she would certainly 
write to him then, to the direction at which he had stated that a 
letter would be most likely to find him, namely, Poste Restante, 
Genoa. A feeling of desolation took possession of her as she 
thought of the distance intervening between them; but the assur- 
ance of his love had gone some way towards calming her for the 
moment, and every line that she read seemed to draw him nearer to 
her heart. 

She was not quite equal just then to considering, in all its 
bearings, the change which would inevitably accrue to her own 
circumstances, were she to act (as he had desired that she should 
act) upon the information contained in his first letter to her father. 
Since Godfrey, upon the discovery that he had been no better than 
an unconscious usurper, had voluntarily ceded his dominions, s0 to 
speak, to the rightful heir, all the broad acres of Dallingridge Park, 
together with the rest of the landed property appertaining to this 
branch of the St. Clairs, belonged to her incontestably in the eye of 
the law. But this eye, unless especially directed, would not be able 
to pry into her private correspondence ; and she had long ago decided 
that, so far as she herself was concerned, the matter should be left to 
die a natural death. When Godfrey perceived that nobody was in 
any way benefited by his disinterestedness, perhaps he would make 
up his mind to return to England. There seemed now to be such 
a simple way of putting everything straight without the necessity of 
robbing any one of his or her rights! She had kept on the plaid 
shawl which Tom Hickathrift had wrapped round her shoulders ; but 
there is something so intensely chilling in a real sorrow, that she felt 
cold, notwithstanding. 

At six o’clock Jane brought her some weak tea and bread-and- 
butter, setting down the frugal meal upon the table in the sitting- 
room, and then silently departing. Sophy noticed that she wore 
her best Sunday stuff-gown, and that the mohair ringlets were dis- 
posed with more neatness than usual. The fact was, a few acquaint- 
ances, who had somehow got wind of the sad news, had dropped 
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fom the neighbouring farms and homesteads ; and, notwithstanding 
the sincere attachment Jane had always felt for Mr. St. Clair, the first 

jgnant sentiments of sorrow for his loss were already beginning 
to give place to an almost pleasurable feeling of excitement, conse- 
quent upon the arrival of these cheerful and agreeable gossips, all 
of them eager for the fullest details. Mrs. Ford was aware, too, 
from past experience, that, owing to the intensity of her grief, 
Sophy was not yet prepared to listen to any manner of consoling 
talk, and she rightly guessed that she would prefer, jusi now, to 
be left to herself. 

‘Before an affliction is digested,’ says Sterne, ‘ consolation ever 
comes too soon; and after it is digested, it comes too late; there 
is but a mark between these two, as fine almost as an hair, for a 
comforter to take aim at.’ And feeling incapable of discerning. this 
particular mark, Jane Ford had thought it wiser to remain silent. 

To ‘the poor in spirit,’ Death does not always come in the 
guise of a hideous spectre, severing with his dart the closest and 
most sacred ties; dragging bride and bridegroom asunder, and tear- 
ing the tender infant from the mother’s infolding arms. It is 
rather to the refined and imaginative nature, imbued with the tra- 
ditions of false philosophy and meretricious art, that the great 
healer of all sorrows, the giver of ‘ the poppied sleep,’ assumes so 
terrible a form. 

Washington Irving, describing the celebrated tomb of Mrs. 
Nightingale, by Roubilliac, in Westminster Abbey, has come for- 
ward as the advocate of the so-called ‘ King of Terrors,’ often so 
cruelly maligned and misunderstood. 

‘The bottom of the monument,’ he says, ‘is represented as 
throwing open its marble doors, and a sheeted skeleton is starting 
forth. The shroud is falling from his fleshless frame as he launches 
his dart at his victim. She is sinking into her affrighted husband’s 
arms, who strives, with vain and frantic effort, to avert the blow. 
The whole is executed with terrible truth and spirit; we al- 
most fancy we hear the gibbering yell of triumph bursting from 
the distended jaws of the spectre. But why,’ he continues, 
‘should we thus seek to clothe Death with unnecessary terrors, 
and spread horrors round the tomb of those we love? The grave 
should be surrounded by everything that might inspire tenderness 
and veneration for the dead, or that might win the living to virtue. 
= the place, not of disgust and dismay, but of sorrow and medi- 
ation.’ 

To Jane Ford, the act of dying meant simply a preliminary 
absolutely necessary for the removal of the deceased to another 
sphere—a sphere where matters were more decently and satisfae- 
torily ordered; where there was a general shuffling to rights of 
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everything and everybody, and where folks did no house or farm 
work, but walked about all day dressed out in clean smockfrockg 
and black Sunday bonnets, nodding and recognising one another 
just as they did at Poynings Fair. 

Whenever she began to reflect as to how the travellers managed 
to reach this far-off bourn, whether by cart, fly, coach, ‘ a-horge. 
back,’ or by railway train; whether they flew, swam, or arrived 
there by means of a balloon, she owned to becoming somewhat eon- 
fused in mind, or, as she was wont to express it, ‘ all of a muddle ,’ 
but she ended by leaving the solution of the problem to her betters 
whenever the comprehensive local term significant of dissolution, 
viz. being ‘ taken,’ failed to explain matters to her complete satis. 
faction. The ‘ good God’ of ‘Janus’s’ simple creed was egsen- 
tially. easy-going and obliging, with a short memory for past affronts ; 
so that nearly all were pretty sure of getting to this pleasant 
and comfortable country, provided, of course, that they had not 
been notorious as ‘ bad livers,’ though even then she did not des- 
pair but that at the last He would, perhaps, excuse them, and 
admit them after all, just as a kind shepherd will hold open the 
wattles of the sheepfold, and let through the whole flock, even if 
some of the sheep lag or limp a little way behind, by reason of 
‘ scab’ or ‘ the foot-rot.’ 

‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven... . 

‘ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.’ 

There is surely some sort of provisional ‘kingdom of heaven’ re- 
vealed to the poor who are ‘ pure in heart,’ even previous to a possible 
translation, and they have the blessedness of already seeing God in 
an aspect far more consoling than that conceived of by the bigots. 

‘Dieu n'est pas si noir qu'on le croit/’* exclaims a modern 
French author considerately ; and although, perhaps, he may not 
have intended it, there are, in his words, the materials for an 
edifying theological discourse. 

After her tea Sophy crept softly up into the summer-room. 
It felt very still and empty—much emptier than it had ever-seemed 
before in the days when no one, either alive or dead, had reposed 
there. It was very silent, too, with a silence that could almost be 
heard, and which caused a sort of buzzing sensation in her ears 
quite like a noise. Her father’s body was entirely covered with a 
white sheet, beneath which could be plainly discerned the angular 
delineation of his tall spare figure. Sophy did not remove this 
covering; but drawing a chair towards the eastern window she 
lifted the temporary curtain, and looked dreamily out at the now 
fast-fading daylight. 


* Ludovic Halévy. 
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After all, notwithstanding the death-chill at her heart, the day 
had been @ fine one, considering the advanced season; and in 
other places, perhaps, the sunset glow had shone upon happy faces. 

It was now that borderland of day and night when the drowsy 
robin chirps a sleepy good-night to the newly-awakened bat, who 
thereupon commences his monotonous flitting, dazzled just a little 
by what remains of the sun. ‘The green and brown trees grow 
blacker every minute, and their outstretching branches become 
more clearly and sharply defined against the pink glow of the sky, 
which is flecked, here and there, with deep violet-coloured clouds, 
golden-bordered and quaintly-shaped, sometimes like Alpine ranges, 
dragons, lions, leaning towers, winged angels, and horsemen upon 
rearing steeds. 

Yesterday evening, when Sophy had wandered forth in the 
gloaming, and peeped as usual into Godfrey’s precious letter, the 
sky had seemed all angels, floating—floating—gently onwards, with 
soft gray pinions, streaming tresses, and long thin pre-Raphaelite- 
looking hands, outstretched, as though in the act of blessing. But 
this evening the heavens were full of sinister omens and presages ; 
and as she sat gazing upwards, longing for some faint inspiration 
of hope, a great dragon-shaped cloud, which had been growing 
away in the far distance, swept suddenly over the near sky view, 
swallowing up in its vast jaws almost all that remained of the day- 
light ; and, with an involuntary shudder, she turned away from the 
window. 

If she could have beheld but one little twinkling star, or a friendly 
slip of the new moon, she would have felt happier and less deso- 
late; but the moon was as yet too young to be visible. The 
last of the white and gray pigeons had flown up to roost in the 
pigeon-cote ; the rippling sound of their cooing, even, had almost 
entirely ceased ; and one branch from the great black fir-tree by the 
window, which looked like a fox’s brush with a cone at the end of 
it, and which nodded and bowed to her through the pane with a sad 
and monotonous movement, was the only familiar object which 
seemed to wear an expression of sympathy. 

She watched this kind sad fir-branch until she could no longer 
distinguish it from the darkness of the moonless firmament beyond, 
and when its gentle brushing sound, and an occasional tapping from 
the cone, was all that reminded her of its vicinity. The night had 
come in all its blackness, and, going up to the chimneypiece, she 
struck a match and lighted a candle. 

For she had made up her mind to pass this night in the summer- 
toom. To sleep would be, she felt, utterly impossible ; so she might 
just as well sit up here, with her knitting and her books, as any- 
Where else. After all, she would not have him with her so very 
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much longer that she need fasten upon the excuse of the darknegs 
for leaving him alone! 

She went down-stairs, therefore, and fetched her knitting, some 
writing-materials, and two books : the New Testament—which Goq- 
frey had given her when she was quite a little girl, at the same time 
with the deceased Alexander—and a translation into English of the 
celebrated Rubdiyet of Omar Khayyam; and, having collected 
together these belongings, she went into the kitchen to inform Jane 
of her resolution. 

The troop of inquiring friends had departed; but Nelus, Jane, 
and Mrs. Weller were seated at the kitchen-table in anticipation of 
supper, whilst Deely—promoted now into being treated like a grown- 
up person—was washing up the tea-things in the scullery, assisted 
‘by Abdallah. 

As soon as Jane heard of her young mistress’s: resolution she 
became loud in her remonstrances. 

‘Never you goo fur to do such a thing now, missy!’ she ex- 
claimed appealingly. ‘ No one nor her years goos fur to play such 
pranks as that; now do dey, Mrs. Weller ?’ 

‘No one nor ever I heered on, Mrs. Foord,’ answered: Mrs, 
Weller. ‘ You doin’t never know what mightn’t not come over you 
in de middle of de night, my dear ;’ and she looked ominously at 
Sophy, wagging her chin. 

‘No, dat you never do know,’ returned Jane Ford, in the same 
tone. ‘ Mussy, what tales one do hear, surely! You mind, Mrs. 
Weller, maybe, a pore young feller as wur a-settin’ up along on a dead 
uncle on his mother’s soide, over at One-Chimbly Farm? . . Dey’d 
a-warned un too, dey had; ’cus-why, de ole gen’l’man hadn’t not bin 
a good-liver—yes, a-warned he’d bin... .’ 

Here, however, she checked herself, fearing, perhaps, that her 
anecdote, which was of a supernatural character, might alarm Sophy 
under the present circumstances ; and she continued, therefore, in a 
more cheerful voice, 

‘But, law! my dear, if so be as you fancies poor muster’d like 
to hev some one on us a-settin’ up along wid un, why, dere’s Mrs. 
Weller here, she be a-goin’ to bide here all night, she be; and she 
be a-used—beiin’t you, Mrs. Weller ?—to such-like, she be. | She 
doiin’t fear none on dem, “‘ be dey aloive or be dey dead.”. . Now do 
you, Mrs. Weller ?’ 

‘No, not in a gen’ral way, I do not,’ replied Mrs. Weller, with 
rather an uncomfortable expression. ‘I never moind nothin’ 0’ 
such-like, in a gen’ral way, Mrs. Foord.’ 

‘Well, I'll tell you who'll goo fur to do it, and be thankful !’ 
cried Jane, perceiving Mrs. Weller’s unreadiness, and as though 
inspired with a brilliant idea. ‘ What-you-call-um, as be a parly- 
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rooing, in dere, wid our Deely! Lookee here, What-you-call-um, 
my good crittur !’ she called out, speaking very loudly and distinctly, 
fr she could never disconnect the Egyptian’s difficulty of compre- 
hension from the idea of permanent deafness, ‘should... you... 
moind.. . a-settin’...up... along o’ poor... muster ... in 
d’ empt? room?... Law!.. . you doin’t a-moind it, What-you- 
call-um, now, do you ?’ : 

Abdallah did not reply at once. He glanced at Deely as 
though in bewilderment, and muttered a few incomprehensible 
syllables. 

‘Meike un hear, Deely !’ said Jane, turning tothe girl. ‘ Ne’er 
a one but our Deely can meake dis unfort’nite crittur hear reason ! 
Arst un if he’ll jest goo and set up along o’ poor muster, in d’ 
empt’ room, an’ spare missy ?’ 

‘What-you-call-um say he doiin’t moind a-settin’ up in d’ 
empt’ room, mother,’ said Deely, after she had exchanged a few 
pantomimic gestures with Abdallah, ‘s’ long as J goos up and sets 
along wid un, toa.’ 

At this, Mrs. Weller looked immensely relieved. 

But Sophy was more than ever confirmed in her determination. 
Was it likely, indeed, she said to herself, that she should shrink 
from this pious duty, and allow creatures like Mrs. Weller or an 
Egyptian donkey-boy to take her place by the side of her sacred 
dead ? 

‘I mean to sit up with him myself,’ she said quietly, as she 
prepared to leave the kitchen. ‘And I shall not want anything 
more. Good-night.’ 

‘Dat’s right, my dear!’ rejoined Mrs. Weller, in a tone of re- 
lieved apprehension. ‘You goo up dere, and read your Bible- 
Truth, and set up along o’ your pore dear par! And doan’t you 
goo fur to fancy nothin’ skreely-loike—no ghodstis, nor nothin’ !’ 

And Sophy departed, forthwith, to begin her solitary vigil. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Berore ten o’clock, and when it seemed as though the evening 
was only just going to begin, Abdallah crept away from tbe kitchen. 
Deely, too, began yawning and rubbing her eyes, and by and by she 
also retired. The ‘ barbarium’ escorted her to the stable-door, and 
watched her form as it disappeared up a ladder which led to the 
sleeping-apartment she occupied in common with the ‘ brats,’ ‘over 
the cart-horses ;’ Abdallah himself occupying a kind of loose-box 
below, near to his two charges, ‘Cammy’ and ‘ Ash-Ash.’ The 
young people having withdrawn, Jane, Nelus, and Mrs. Weller were 
left to themselves in the kitchen, where it was their intention to 
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spend the greater part of the night in conversation, instead of retir- 
ing to rest as usual, on account of the solemnity of the occasion. 

Now no one could have said with truth that Mrs. Ford anq 
her husband were in the habit of taking more stimulants than were 
good for them. On the contrary, they were, for their class, an ex- 
ceedingly temperate couple, drinking, ‘in a general way,’ only the 
washiest of tea and the weakest of table-beer. Mrs. Weller, too, had 
always been accounted ‘a decent sober body’ by her neighbours. But, 
then, to-day nothing had gone on ‘in a general way.’ ‘The circum. 
stances had been altogether exceptional ; and all three of them had 
separately realised that, having sustained a severe shock to their 
nervous systems, something a little more potent than tea or table-beer 
would be invaluable asatonic. Mrs. Weller, to whom the situation wag 
not altogether new, had foreseen this natural demand, and had thought- 
fully provided herself with what was necessary for its supply. This 
consisted of a clear liquid with an aromatic smell, contained in a stout 
black bottle, and which when tasted, especially by the uninitiated, 
caused the partaker to look, for the time being, upon the rosiest side 
of everything, and to forget that he or she had ever been possessed of 
a ‘worrit.’ It seemed to be wonderfully conducive, too, to sociability; 
and after each one of the three friends had partaken of about an equal 
portion of the magic beverage, the cockles of their three hearts grew 
warm one towards the other; and drawing their three chairs close 
up to the fire, the following conversation took place, which I will 
venture to transcribe verbatim, although it is impossible to render 
correctly the nasal twang peculiar to the South-Anglican dialect.* 

Jane (sighing). Law, how stringe all dis ’’ere do seem, ’be sure! 
It doain’t seem nat’ral,—dat it doin’t seem! ... Pore muster—as 
wur noa eiige—fur to goo an’ git took, and many a soul left as ’ud 
bin on’y too lief fur to goo. An’ Nelus, as have wucked here both 
man an’ boy... 

Nelus (who almost always acquiesces). Aye, aye, ’tis soa. Both 
boy an’ man! 

Mrs. Weller (musingly). An’ my ole gen’l’man,} up dere, a- 
waitin’ an’ a-waitin’ fur de Lard’s good toime, ever since larst hoppin’. 
D’ Lard’s streange ways, surely / 

Nelus. He have, ’be sure, Mrs. Weller. 

Jane (with interest). How be your ole gen’l’man jest now? 


* If I have braved the possible displeasure of my readers, and given the greater 

part of this chapter in the original idicm, it bas been only from a conscientious 
desire to ‘tell the tale as ’twas told to me.’—V. F. ; 
# + It is a noticeable fact, in this part of England, that after peasants of either 
sex become old and infirm they are alluded to by their relatives and friends (per- 
haps by way of compensation) as ‘ the old gentleman’ or ‘the old lady.’ ‘THE Old 
Gentleman,’ however, very significantly accentuated, and probably written in capl- 
tals, is the name employed for ‘ the Devil.’ 
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Mrs. Weller. Ole Master Weller? . .. O, he be purty middlin’, 
he be, an’ thankee fur arstin’, Mrs. Foord ; barrin’ his legs an’ 
gristis, as comes o’ shepperdin’ o’ all seasons, come wet, come dry. 
He teiks his meals as reg’lar an’ hearty as a young un, he do; _but 
as de days dey goo by, he be a-gettin’ vury fussy-loike fur hisself, fan- 
eyin’ as how d’ Lard’s gone an’ bin and over-looked un, he be. 
Jane. De good ole gen’l’man! Now do it raily be ? 

Nelus. Law, ’tis queer now! De pore ole gen’l’man ! 

Mrs. Weller (continuing). Yus ; it have reg’lur got in’s head, it 
have. ‘My toime’s come, Martha,’ he do goo fur to say day after 
day, Mrs. Foord. ‘ D’ Lard’s bin an’ gone an’ furgotten me, Martha,’ 
sez he, ‘sure aS I be a-settin’ here a-waitin’ now fur moor nor a 
twalmont,’ sez he, ‘come next hoppin’. J knows my edge,’ sez he; 
‘fur Parson Hornbloor got it in d’ big book, sure as gospel; so d’ 
Lard He needn’t goo fur to fancy I’ve bin an’ larst my cale’lations. 
_.. Though but fur my legs,’ sez he, ‘an’ my wristis, daang me,’ 
sez he, ‘if I bean’t not got ten er ‘leven years’ more good wuck in 
my body, Martha,’ sez he. 

Jane. Ah, dey ole folks, bless you, dey do goo fur to git turrible 
worritin’ an’ fidgetin’, deydo!... Nelus, he moinds his ole gen’l’man 
(as was). Dodan’t yer, Nelus ? 

Nelus. Ole Master Foord ? my father?... He wur a wearin’ 
dle gen’l’man, he wur. Larst years o’ his loife he enj’yed vury poor 
health, he did, as meade un vury complainin’. D’ Lard spared un 
ereit while after he wur took bad. He wur a reg’lur trile to his 
fam’bly, be sure ! 

Jane. He wur dat hard o’ hearin’, too, d’ you moind, Nelus? A 
reg’lur ole Turk he wur, an’ no misteake ! 

Nelus (retrospectively). A rale ole tarmagent, pore ole gen’l’man ! 
Howsomedever, he be took now! (He sighs.) 

Mrs. Weller. An’ ole Master Weller ’]l goo too, all in d’ Lard’s 
good toime, as I kips on a-tellin’ of un ; an’ it beiin’t not a bit o’ good 
a-hurryin’ d’ Lard, as I sez to my Jerry. ‘ Lookee, Jerry, my good 
crittur,’ sez I, ‘ d’ Lard meiide heav’m an’ earth, an’ all dat in dem 
is, an’ de Jews, an’ Gentles, an’ Promised Land, an’ Tower o’ Babel, 
an’ all things creepin’ an’ crawlin’, an’ rested d’ sevent’ day. Law, 
His hands be full enough, Jerry,’ sez I; ‘an’ He’s other fish to 
ry nur to hearken to you a-callin’ an’ a-complainin’ jest when it goos 
fur to come into your moind!... But on dis you may depend,’ sez 
I; ‘hoppin’ or no hoppin’, lambin’ or sheepshearin’, Sunday or week- 
aday, qd’ Lard ’ll come all in ’s own good toime, dat I’ll lay you a 
pulnea; an’ so you leave arf a-tarmentin’, Jerry, dat’s a good crittur,’ 
sez I. An’ so d’ Lard will come, ’be sure, Mrs. Foord! 

Jane. Surely, Mrs. Weller. 
Nelus. You may trust d’ Lard fur dat! 
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Jane (to Mrs. Weller). How be your Moises a-mendin’ 9 

Mrs. Weller. O, on’y vury partial, thankee, Mrs. Foord. He 
be took wust now, reg’lur as Christmas, ‘bout de toime o’ d’ new moon 
he be. An’ ’tis so, dey do say, wid’ dem ’ere ’tarnal deaf arders, 
‘Tis kinder paralatics, I do fancy. Tis in a bed, out 0’ bed, light. 
headed in all ’s limbs, jest same’s ole Squire. Den, after a toime 
dat goos arf, an’ turns to skreelishness. . . . 

Jane. ’Tis a God-a-mussy he be no wus, after he bin stung by 
a deaf arder ! 

Nelus. Ah, dey deaf arders! Daang dey cusséd deaf arders! 

Mrs. Weller. Dey did kill ut, too, an’ put de arder-ile on’, 
wristis, and Moises he wur dipped fur ’t; an’ I bin an’ sewed a bit 
o’ d’ arder’s skin in ’s Sunday beaver, come’d jest over d’ eyebrow, 
it do. No, nothin’ wurn’t left undone for un ! 

Jane. ’Tis sad, surely. D’ you hold to arder-ile, Mrs. Weller ? 

Mrs. Weller. Yus, Iholds to un, an’ dippin’ too. I holds to 
arder-ile. 

Jane. Your Moises be a-risin’ moor’n foor’n-twenty-year old 
now, beiin’t he, Mrs. Weller? What’s diff’rence wid d’ young Sir 
Tummus?... Let’s see; you was married late in loife. ... 

Mrs. Weller. O, Sir Tummus he be a bit younger, I know for 
sartin. Sims loike as he wur a-goin’ to church along o’ your missy, 
he do; and a vury proper young gen’l’man too. 

Jane. A vury proper young gen’l’man.... Ah, poor missy, 
a-setten’ up-stairs along of her pore dear par! ... 

Mrs. Weller. Now d’ you know, Mrs. Foord, why I wouldn’t not 
be your missy now, no, not fur’n ’undered pound ? 

Jane. Not I, Mrs. Weller. But speak your moind. 

Mrs. Weller. Wal, you see, Mrs. Foord, an’ no offence meant, 
pore dear Muster Frank (as we knows wal, an’ moor’s d’ pity), he 
wurn’t not no Christian-soul, he wurn’t. . . He went fur to floy 
out in d’ feace of his Almighty, I reckon. . . 

Jane. No sayin’ but he did so; but he wur a good-liver, Mrs. 
Weller, he wur a good-liver! 

Nelus. Dere’s no misteiike about dat. A good-liver, he wur, poor 
soul ! 

Mrs. Weller. I'll say nothin’ to de contrary, Mrs. Foord, nur you, 
Nelus ; but I will goo fur to say as I be glad I bean’t your young 
missy, a-settin’ up dere alone in d’ empt’ room! ... Some do say 
as how d’ Old Gen’l’man teikes an’ fetches dem away as carstis 
der lot wid sinners, dem as arn’t never set foot in de church. a 
‘Daanged if church-sile shall have un at all!’ sez he, an’ jest 
teiikes an’ snatches away d’ body. ’S happened, toime after toime, 
in dese ’ere parts ! 

Jane (mysteriously, and approaching her chair to that of Mrs. 















































SOPHY. 589 
Weller). Wal, now you come fur to speak on it, Mrs. Weller, we 
have heard, Nelus an’ me, we have heard de remark parst as how 

r muster wouldn’t not never bide in churchyard-sile. An’ dat 
‘ere tale I was fur tellin’ on ye, on’y_I stopped a-cus o’ missy... . 
Nelus, he moinds it... . Ugh! (shuddering.) It do meake you sim 
all skreely and gooseified, it do! : 

Mrs. Weller. Give us yer tale now, Mrs. Foord!... He be 
far arf at d’ other end o’ d’ house, poor dear, he be! An’ den, 
maybe, I’ll tell yer another as’ll lift yer best bonnet arf yer head, I 
will! 

Jane. Yus; but if what you goos fur to say be feasible, an’ if 
so be as de Ole Gen’l’man teikes it into his head an’ horns fur to 
get on un ?... 1 dodn’t loike a-talkin’ on ’un, somehow! ... You 
never knows wid de Ole Gen’l’man, Mrs. Weller; you never ken 
tell ! 

Nelus (fondly and indulgently, as though speaking of some 
familiar acquaintance, whom, notwithstanding his eccentricities, it 
is impossible to dislike). No; you can’t never tell, not wid d’ Ole 
Gen'l’man, you can’t! He’ll be after some o’ dem ’ere geames 0’ 
his, afoor you sez ‘my neime’s Jean Foord,’ he’ll be! ...O, he 
wull goo fur to play his pranks, he wull! (smiling fondly.) Law, 
he be dat artful, ’be sure ! 

Mrs. Weller. Now I wants yer stoury, Mrs. Foord ! 

Nelus. Git along, Jein! (To Mrs. Weller) Trust her fur tellin’ 
ofye stouries! She'll jest tickle yer feelin’s, she wull! An’ she ken 
sing, too, she ken; jest ’s well as any o’ dem ’ere daanged nightin- 
gurls! (He begins to fredonner :) 


‘A-waalkin’, and a-taalkin’, and a-singin’, goos I, 
Fur to meet my dear Billy, wot’s a-comin’ by’m by,— 
Fur to meet it be a pleasur’,—fur to part it be a greiif, 
Fur an ill-constant lovier be wusser nur a theif.’ . . .* 


You moind dat ’ere song o’ your’n, eh, ole Jeiin ? 
Jane. I moind it right enough! . . . Goes on fur to say, it do 
(singing) : 
‘Fur a theif he will rob yer, an’ teiike all ye have, 
But an ill-constant lovier wull bring yer to de greiive.’ 


| lookee, doiin’t you never goo fur to be ‘ ill-constant,’ now, you 
elus ! 
_Nelus. Tt beiin’t not loikely as she’ll never give me no chance 0’ 
bein’ ill-constant, now be it, Mrs. Weller ? 
Mrs. Weller (who is also acquainted with the song). Song goos 
on fur to say (singing) : 





* hd 4 e . 
During the writer's infant years, a Sussex nursery-maid was wont to sing her 


0 sleep with this very song, which, from its construction, she suspects must be of 
ancient origin, 


cradle, 


The ‘ill-constancy’ of man was thus impressed upon her from the 
There are other verses, which are omitted.—V. F. 
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* An’ de greiive, it wull rot yer, an’ bring yer unto dust, 
An’ dere’s not one in twanty dat a feiire meiid can trust.’ 


Yus, rot yer dat wull, de greave, sure enough, Mrs. Foord! But 
now fur dat ’ere stoury ? 

Jane (commencing her narrative). Wal, ‘twas on a Frida 
night, as might be jest dis "ere; an’ away up at dat ’ere thatch’ 
farmhouse towards ole Sir Peckham’s, as has on’y got one ereiit 
big chimbly ; . . . "tis an ole house, dey do say, an’ haiinted ; an’ 
ne’er a one beiin’t never gone fur to live dere since; an’ ’tis dere, ag 
I’ve heard tell, as dat ere young gal wur barn wot died all along 
prickin’ her finger wid a needle, ’cus-why, she would goo fur to wuck 
on d’ Sabbath-day ; an’ dey sez as how de waals dey be so thick, ag 
how—when dem ’ere smugglers wur down at Rye, in de ole toime, 
dey used to goo fur to store dere carskis, an’ such-loike, ahindey 
dem—an’ as how, one night, dey goos fur to set on a coast- 
guardsman... 

Nelus (impatient at parenthesis). Now, Jein, Jeiin, you be 
a-goin’ arf in a foine green-goose floight, an’ no misteike! Tell us 
yer tale now, an’ no palaver ! 

Jane (recommencing). Wal, away up at dat ’ere thatch’ farm- 
house as has on’y got one great big chimbly, dey did say as how ole 
Farmer Saxby, as lived dere toime o’ my young days, didn’t not 
fear ’s Almighty, nor hold to’s Gospel-Truth. . . . He wur a wal-to- 
do man enough, but lived single after he buried ’s fust wife; and 
when ’s own toime comed fur to be took, ne’er a bit ’ud he send 
fur no parson. ’Cus, sez he, he wurn’t not afeered o’ no hell- 
fire, sez he, and no Ole Gen'l’man neither! ‘ But if so be,’ sez 
he, ‘as dere do be an Ole Gen’l’man at aal (which I doan’t not 
hold to, no ways), wal, den,’ sez he, ‘ he’s right welcome inside my 


house,’ sez he, ‘whenever he chooses fur to set foot within!’... 


An’ a pore young feller as was on’y a nevvy o’ his on de woife’s soide, 
as had bin took an’ housed-like, fur charity (as done garden-wuck 
some toime, up to Dallingridge House), he sez, sez he (when d’ 
ole gen’l’man wur dead, an’ laid out in d’ back parlour), ‘ When I 
wur a pore young feller,’ sez he, ‘as was on’y a nevvy 0’ his on 
de woife’s soide, daanged,’ sez he, ‘if he didn’t goo fur to house 
me, an’ see arfter my schoolin’; an’ now as he be took,’ sez he, ‘ al 
gaan to judgment, an’ aal dey sniv’lin’ toime-sarvers’ (meanin’ a’ ole 
gen’l’man’s own fambly), ‘ bin an’ gaan an’ te‘iken derselves arf, an’ 
left un, daang me,’ sez he, ‘if I doin’t not goo fur to keep watch 
wid un, d’ larst night in d’ ole house!’ sez he ; ‘and wouldn’t not 
be overpersuaded nohow, not he! 

Mrs. Weller (admiringly). A rale venturesome young feller, 
*be sure ! 
Nelus. Ah, dat he jest wur, too! 
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Jane (continuing). Wal,... ’twas a Friday night, as might 
bedis ere, an’ d’ clock, . . . (Nelus, wot be ’t a-clock now?) wal, 
_.@’ clock it wur jest soa—a-gone twalve a-clock . . . an’ dis pore 
young feller, he wur a-settin’ up all along o’s ownself in d’ front 
room wid’ d’ big chimbly ...(moind yer, dat ’ere chimbly it 
done sarvice fur boath o’ dem two rooms—back an’ front—’twas 
in de back room as he wur a-layin’ out); wal, .. . he'd a-jest 
litten up ’s second poipe. .. . “I'was a kind a’ stredinge windy night, 
loike, o’ toimes, an’ den turrible stilly. .. .’T'was kind-a-come-in- 
qredt-slaams agen de doors an’ winders, an’ den arf it wur!... 
He’d put a pear o’ dips on d’ parlour-teiible, he hed, an’ dere dey 
was a-standin’. ... By’m by, one o’ dem two dips begins fur to 
gutter, it do, jest fur aal d’ world as if so be as der wur a theif nigh 
un!... He didn’t not feel dat comfurable at dis, an’ he sets to 
an’ thinks—an’ thinks he, ‘ Why, dem ’ere best snuffers, on de 
plated tray, dey be in d’ other room,’ thinks he.... 
Mrs. Weller (shuddering, and drawing in her chair). It do goo 
fur to git turrible skreely, ’be sure! 

Nelus (suddenly, as though listening). Harkee! ... Wot be 
m?... 

Jane (starting). O, doiin’t you goo fur to terrify one, now, you 
Nelus! None o’ your geiims, now, dere’s a good crittur ! 

Mrs. Weller. Wal, goo on Jean Foord; ... you was a- 
sayin’? ... 

Jane (continuing). Wal, ...one o’ dem ’ere taller-candles it 
sets to a-splutterin’, an’ a-gutterin’, an’ a-strealin’ down aal a’ one 
solide, .. . jest fur aal d’ world as if so be as a theif er a windy- 
sheet wur in it. ... An jest den he feels a kind a’ cold, claamy 
sorter air, he do... . Comed down d’ big chimbly it did. An’ a 
little dawg, as was a-settin’ screwged up quite comfurable-loike, 
goos fur to set to an’ wind in’s sleep... . ‘ Dat be streinge,’ sez 
he. An’ jest same toime he turns (fur to look behoind un), an’ 
he sees a somethin’ a-settin’ bunched-up in d’ fur carner, as he 
thaught at fust wur’s own shadder..... ‘Why, an’ wot be you,’ 
thinks he, ‘as be a-settin’ bunched up in d’ fur carner, as I 
thaught, at fust, was me own shadder?’?... An’ den he looks 
agen; ...an’ den he goos fur to teike anoder look, he do; an’ 
he caan’t not make it out, he caan’t, not nohow.... An’, jest 
den, dere comes a laaffin’ an’ a laaffin’, an’ a flappin’ an’ a flappin’, 
an’ a scratchin’ an’ a scratchin’, an’ a gebb’rin’ an’ a gebb’rin’, an’ 
d’ little dawg he begins fur to sheiike an’ shuver, he do; an’ den 
he looks an’ he looks, an’ he startis well-nigh out o’ his soul an’ 
~ body, he do, fur he looks an’ he sees, ...an’ b’m by, he 
ears... 


Just as Jane had arrived at this thrilling part of her narrative, 
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a loud and piercing shriek, accompanied by an unusual and unae. 
countable sound, fell suddenly upon the startled ears of the three 
boon companions. It proceeded, apparently, from the further end 
of the long, low, gabled farmhouse in which was situated the 
‘summer-room,’ and those who heard it were, for the moment, 
numbed and petrified with horror. Neither of them spoke ; but 
with their half-filled glasses in their uplifted hands, they remained 
dumb and motionless, their hearts seeming to have stopped, gazing 
blankly into one another’s faces, and looking, for the moment, like 
figures turned into stone. 

By and by, the doors which intervened between the kitchen 
and the chamber of death were opened and closed violently, in rapid 
succession—the door of the summer-room itself, the swing-door 
at the end of the passage, and the red-baize door at the foot of 
the narrow stairs. The shriek must have been piercing, indeed, to 
have penetrated all these intervening obstructions. . . . Meanwhile 
the Thing, whatever it was, was coming nearer and nearer. Blankly 
and stupidly the three rustics remained staring aghast ; their lips 
blue, and their faces bloodless, though their hearts had been set 
going again, and were beating loudly. There came a sound as of 
a rushing of wind, or of a fluttering of garments; the kitchen-door 
was thrust open in wild haste, and Sophy, looking white and ghastly 
as a spectre, staggered almost fainting towards them. Evidently, 
something terrible had happened, though not a syllable escaped her 
blanched lips. The tartan shawl was floating behind her like 
a banner, mingled with a thick tress of dark hair which had 
escaped from her comb. Her eyes were dilated with terror, and 
her whole countenance wore the expression of that of some helpless 
creature flying from a pursuing danger. 

Instinctively Nelus rose up from his armchair as she entered ; 
nor was he a moment too soon, for, as he advanced towards her, 
she uttered a low moan, and fell senseless into the place he had 
just vacated. Mrs. Weller, with great presence of mind, darted 
towards the door, and not only locked and double-locked it, but 
pushed up the heavy kitchen-table against it, by way of barricade ; 
after which she went to the assistance of her two companions, who 
were already applying restoratives to their young mistress, in order 
that she might be able to afford them some explanation of this 
terrible mystery. | 


(To be continued.) 

































DRIP. 
A Legend of Arts Lsland. 





Drip! drip! It is six long hours since the sound on her senses 


burst, 

Yet the bright brown floor shows blank and dry as when she heard 
it first ; 

In the solemn hush of the midnight rings steadily, drip! drip! 
drip ! 


To the woman who lies with wide frightened eyes, and a prayer on 
her quivering lip. 


The sea ’neath the cottage lattices heaves sullenly in the dark, 

And the call of the rising- breakers knells the doom of many a bark ; 

But worse than wind and wave can be is the bode for the absent 
ship 

In the omen that speaks to the home in Artz, in that ominous 
drip! drip! drip! 


The babe sleeps on in its mother’s arm, with flushed cheek and 
tossed gold hair ; 

She would wake it an she rose in her bed to look at the window 
there ; 

She lies and tries to cheat her heart: she had cut awry the chip 

She rounded for the cider-cask ? her can was spilt ?—drip! drip! 


Yet she knows on the boards she polished is never a sign of damp ; 

She knows what she would see an she dared to light the old oil- 
lamp. 

Pierre laughed when he said her floor would make the steadiest 
footstep slip, 

And ‘ she’d need to keep her windows tight.’ She did; yet listen! 
drip ! 


And when the reluctant morning broke over the Breton seas, 

And when o’er the glittering gorse on.Artz swept the wild western 
breeze, 

A corpse washed up mid the seaweed wreathed, round the wreckage 
of a ship, 

And the widow knelt by its side and owned the warning of the drip. 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 
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SCHILLER AND HIS ACTORS. 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 





In the many existing biographies of, perhaps, the most generally 
popular and sympathetic poet that Germany has ever produced, but 
little attention seems to have been bestowed by their writers on the 
interpreters of his theatrical works, either in Mannheim or Weimar, 
Ranking, as they did, among the best and ablest actors of the time, 
and having for the most part modelled their conceptions of the 
characters performed by them from the ideas and suggestions of the 
author himself, they assuredly deserve more mention than has 
hitherto, in connection with Schiller, been accorded to them. A 
brief account, therefore, of that portion of their artistic career specially 
associated with the production of his dramas, chiefly compiled from 
scarce documents collected for the purpose, may possibly not be 
considered uninteresting. 

Schiller’s four earliest pieces, as is well known, were originally 
represented on the stage of Mannheim, at that period under the 
direction of Herr von Dalberg. The first of these—the Brigands 
—was played January 13, 1782, at five in the afternoon; the sub- 
sequently famous Iffland, then only twenty-six years of age, per- 
sonating Franz Moor; the part of Carl Moor was sustained by 
Beck, brother of the actor of that name, afterwards engaged at 
Weimar ; and that of Amalia by Madame Toscani. It is a curious 
fact, that the stage version of this piece, as given at Mannheim, has 
been exclusively retained by the management of that theatre; the 
play, as performed in other cities of Germany, differing considerably 
in various important points from the manuscript copy. 

Two years after the first performance of the Brigunds, January 
17, 1784, Fiesco was given, the part of the hero being intrusted to 
Beck, and that of Verrina to Iffand. On March 9, in the same 
year, followed Kubale und Liebe; and lastly, in 1788, Don Carlos, 
Beck playing the title-part. 

Subsequent to this date all Schiller’s dramatic works, with one 
exception (the Maid of Orleans), were first produced at Weimar ; 
the series commencing October 12, 1798, with Wallenstein’s Camp. 
The incidental prologue, relative to the reopening of the theatre, 
was spoken by Vohs, who likewise personated the Cuirassier in the 
piece, the remaining principal parts being confided to Haide, Genast, 
and Leissring. This last-named actor, whose personal appearance 
had suggested to Schiller the line, ‘Der lange Peter von Itzeho, 



































































SCHILLER AND HIS ACTORS. 545 
quitted Weimar shortly after, and died at Frankfort in 1851, having 
peen thirty-one years attached to the theatre of that city ; the other 
three became permanent and valuable members of the regular 
company. 

On January 30, 1799, this piece was succeeded by the Picco- 
lomini, and on April 20 by Wallenstein’s Death. In both of 
these dramas Vohs represented Max Piccolomini; Graff, Wallenstein ; 
and Mdlle. Caroline Jagemann, Thecla. I have never been able to 
discover a portrait of Vohs, who, from all accounts, must have been 
remarkably handsome. He left Weimar in 1802, and died at 
Stuttgard in 1804. 

John Jacob Graff was born at Cologne in 1769, and first ap- 
peared at Weimar in 1793. His sterling dramatic qualities were 
rapidly and cordially appreciated by the public; and in 1798, on 
Schroeder’s refusal to undertake the part of Wallenstein, it was 
assigned to him by Schiller, who, in a letter of thanks, addressed to 
Graff after the second representation of the Piccolomini, remarked 
that it would be difficult for any other artist, however talented, to 
play Wallenstein after him. This distinguished veteran appeared 
on the stage for the last time May 12, 1842, and died, I believe, in 
the following year. 

Few actresses have been more gifted by nature than the fascinat- 
ing Caroline Jagemann, an unforgotten ornament of the Weimar 
theatre. Daughter of the librarian of the Duchess Amelia, she was 
born in 1788, and made her first appearance on the stage of her 
native town February 8, 1797, as Oberon in Wranitzky’s opera of 
that name. Her rare personal beauty, symmetrical figure, and 
melodious voice at once captivated the public, and particularly the 
Duke Carl August, whose especial favourite she became, and by 
whom she was subsequently ennobled as Frau von Heygendorf. 
Thecla in the Piccolomini and Wallenstein, and Elizabeth in Marie 
Stuart, were her most prominent characters in Schiller’s pieces; and 
in these, as in all she undertook, she displayed a versatility of 
talent to which her contemporaries allude in terms of the highest 
admiration. Crabb Robinson, in his Diary, mentions her several 
times. After praising her Thecla, he says, speaking of her Eugenia 
in Goethe’s Natural Daughter, ‘She combined dignity and grace. 
On my complimenting her on the performance, she said, ‘‘If I played 
the part well it was by chance, for I do not understand the cha- 
racter.’’’ Some years later, in 1818, he again refers to her: ‘I 
went to the theatre, no longer what it was under the management 
of Goethe and Schiller. Jagemann, then the favourite of the Grand 
Duke, was at this time become fat ; her face had lost all proportion, 
and was destitute of expression. She performed, without effect, the 
part of Sappho in Grillparzer’s disagreeable tragedy of that name.’ 
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The late Mr. George Heury Lewes, in his Life of Goethe, 
alluding to the low salaries paid to the actors of Weimar, says that 
she had only six hundred thalers (about 901.) a year, and a retiring 
pension of three hundred. She died in 1848, twenty years aftey 
finally quitting the stage. 

I make no apology for translating and inserting here the follow- 
ing letter of Schiller, which has been many years in my possession, 
and, as I have every reason to believe, has never been previously 
published. In addition to its particular interest as relating to two 
of the poet’s finest masterpieces, Don Carlos and Wallenstein, it 
is also curious as being addressed to one of our own countrymen 
(name unknown), and as showing the attention even then mani- 
fested in England towards each successive production of the cele- 
brated writer. 

‘Jena, June 3, 1799. 

I am ashamed not to have replied sooner to your kind letter of last Sep- 
tember, with its very welcome enclosed favour; but I delayed doing so, not 
being able to say anything positive respecting Wallenstein. Accept my grate- 
ful thanks for the trouble you have taken as regards Don Carlos. As far as] 
understand English, and can judge of the value of a translation, it appears to 
me to be well rendered. Poets, however, are unwilling to lose even the 
slightest of their expressions, and I cannot deny that I was concerned to find 
in divers passages force and peculiarity of thought sacrificed to the require- 
ments of a foreign language ; and also that I noticed with regret in this 
version the absence of metrical harmony. But now to Wallenstein. This 
dramatic work is completed, and forms a succession of three pieces: a pro- 
logue in one act, entitled Wadllenstein’s Camp; a play in five acts, which 
takes its name from the two leading personages next to Wallenstein, the 
Piccolomini ; and finally, the tragedy of Wallenstein, also in five acts. 
The prologue is written in short rhyming lines, according to the spirit of the 
century in which the scene is laid; the two other pieces are in blank verse. 

Proposals have been made to me through my publisher Cotta, in ‘Tubin- 
gen, that I should send these pieces in manuscript to England, and that sixty 
pounds would be paid for them. Moreover, a Mr. Symonds, in Paternoster- 
row, who has also published a translation of Don Curlos, has written to ask 
me for any future productions of my pen. As I, in my position, cannot be 
entirely indifferent to pecuniary considerations, you will not take it ill of me 
if I wish to know whether the publisher of your version can offer me similar 
terms. It would indeed be agreeable to me if the translation of my future 
pieces, as well as Wallenstein, fell into your hands and those of your friend, 
and if I could thus combine the very essential benefit of a good adaptation 
with the other commercial advantages, 

I have also heard that Mr. Gieshien. under whose superintendence 
Drury Lane Theatre stands, is in the habit of accepting German pieces, and 
has them translated and played. If it be not too unreasonable to trouble you 
with a commission, I should like to know if this is really the case, and if I 
can in future send him pieces of my own composition which are calculated to 
be dramatically effective. 

I am likewise inclined to unite the pieces relating to Wallenstein in one 
drama the division of the same tragic action into two different performances 
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being rather unusual, and the first half being always unsatisfactory. To: 
ether they make a very effective piece, as I have seen from the repre- 
sentations at Weimar. Wallenstein in this shape might perhaps be acceptable 


to Mr. Sheridan. 
I beg you to remember me to Mr. Stoddart, and remain with the assur- 


ance of my most perfect esteem, ScHILLER.’ 


On June 14, 1800, Marie Stuart was performed for the first 
time, Madame Vohs representing the heroine. This actress, whose 
chief characteristics seem to have been tenderness and sensibility, 
left Weimar with her husband in 1802, and died in 1860. 

On September 11, in the following year (1801), the Maid of 
Orleans first appeared before the public, not of Weimar, but of 
Leipzig. More than one biographer of Schiller has asserted that 
the author was present at the performance; an unpublished letter, 
however, of Opitz, actor and stage-manager of the Leipzig theatre, 
to Schiller, from which I give the following extracts, sufficiently 


proves the contrary : 
‘ Leipzig, September 12, 1801. 
Highly esteemed and respected Sir,—Your new tragedy, the Maid o/ 
Orleans, was represented here yesterday for the first time; in it I myself, as 
you will see from the enclosed playbill, undertook the part of the King, the 
more readily as such was your express desire. The applause it obtained 
passes description; nor do I ever remember a play having excited so uni- 
versal and stirring a sensation as this admirable masterpiece. ..... It will 
be acted again to-morrow, and its further repetition I delay until your arrival 
on the 16th inst... ... You will find a box entirely at your disposal, and 
also the acting manuscript of the J/aid of Orleans, which is already in the 
hands of the copier. I hope immediately on your arrival to wait on you, and 
personally prove how truly I am, from my heart, your admirer. 
Opirz.’ 
According to Genast, in his entertaining Journal of an Old Actor, 
the Leipzig performers, with the single exception of Ochsenheimer, 
whose masterly personation of Talbot was deservedly applauded, 
were by no means equal to the task allotted them ; Opitz himself, 
wholly unaccustomed to blank verse, reciting his part as if it had 
been written in prose. The Maid of Orleans was not represented 
in Weimar until April 23, 1808, on which occasion Oels played 
Charles the Seventh, and Mdlle. Malcolmi, Johanna. One month 
previously, March 19, the Bride of Messina had been given; the 
Same actress, afterwards the wife of Pius Alexander Wolff, tlie 
author of Preciosa, performing Isabella. | 
The last, and in many respects the best, of Schiller’s dramatic 
works, William Tell, appeared on the stage of Weimar, March 17, 
1804 ; Graff representing Attinghausen, and Friedrich Haide, Tell. 
The latter artist, born at Mayence in 1770, had been attached to 
the Weimar theatre since 1793, and remained an active member of 
the company until his final retirement in 1832. 











































































EXTRACTS FROM THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATR 
DOCTOR BERNAGIUS. 


Hrom the Prench of M1. Lucten Biart. 





THe Tarrp EXTRACT. 


THE ASPERGILLUM LYDIANUM. 


I. 


Brancu1 the Italian, better known as Janus Plancus, found, on 
examining the sand of the Adriatic through a microscope, that thirty 
grammes of that sand contain six thousand shells of foraminiferm, 
Alcide d’Orbigny, the great historiographer of the protozoz, which 
Lamarck erroneously included among molluscs, counted four hundred 
and forty thousand distinct forms in three grammes of the sand of 
the Gulf of the Antilles. The Gulf of Mexico is less rich: a 
gramme of its sand contains only one thousand shells. This I 
have set forth in my twenty-fifth treatise, written for the Institute 
of the Natural Sciences at Boston. 

The foraminifere are among the scientific conquests of the 
microscope. ‘The ancients knew nothing of that world of infinitely 
little beings whose bulk forms the sand-banks that are so formid- 
able to mariners in every sea. It was from my close observa- 
tion of the sand, full of the remains of those animalcule, which 
threatens in time to close up the bay of Alvarado, that I collected 
the elements of my twenty-fifth essay. Such was the enthusiasm 
excited by that production—which was read on the occasion of the 
great annual meeting of the Boston Institute—that a gold medal was 
decreed me by acclamation, and three cheers—the fact is recorded 
in the newspapers—were given in my honour. 

Then acertain Dr. Neidman, of Prussian origin, demanded a hear- 
ing. My treatise described a curious mollusc, of the genus aspergil- 
lum, which I had met with. The fragile acephalous mollusc, which 
was lodged in a calcareous tube, had accidentally been broken ; but 
I had, fortunately, studied it so carefully that I could unhesitat- 
ingly declare it to belong to a new species. Dr. Neidman had the 
unparalleled boldness to deny the existence of the genus aspergillum 
in the Gulf of Mexico. He maintained that those molluscs live 
exclusively in the Red Sea, New Holland, and Java, and insisted 
that the individual which I described must be a teredo, and not an 
aspergillum. The members of the Boston Institute did not indeed 
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thereupon rescind their vote, but the despatch of the medal which 
was to reward my essay was postponed. 

It was not until three months later, and when I was absorbed 
by my examination into the truth of the asserted cry of the cayman, 
that I was informed of these incidents. That I should be accused 
of an error of which the merest tyro among naturalists would hardly 
be capable! It was too much, and the blow made me curse afresh 
those boastful Prussians, whose oracle, the famous Humboldt, wrote 
so many falsehoods about the Americas. 

I was so feverish and prostrate that I had to keep my room for 
three days, during which time my dwelling was besieged by sympa- 
thising visitors, to whom I related the perfidious accusation of the 
Prussian. ‘The women, with characteristic generosity, were espe- 
cially interested in my sorrow and my wrong. I should not like 
positively to affirm that they comprehended the full meanness 
of the doubt that had been cast upon my veracity, nor that any 
one among them was capable of appreciating the characteristics 
which distinguish a teredo or tarmes from an aspergillum; but I 
resorted to comparisons. ‘ What would you think,’ I asked my 
fair visitors, ‘ of the person who should accuse you of not knowing 
how to distinguish a piece of Valenciennes from a piece of Alengon 
lace?’ ‘They smiled disdainfully ; I was understood. 

It was impossible that I could rest under the weight of such an 
imputation. I felt that I must crush my adversary by a demonstra- 
tion which would admit of no reply. I put my affairs in order; I 
suspended for the time being my study of the cry of the cayman ; 
and without making known my intention to any one, I set out 
for Alvarado. It was at Alvarado that I had discovered the mollusc 
which I hoped would bear my name. Were I to be forced to sift, 
grain by grain, all the sand-hills that border the Gulf of Mexico, I 
would find another aspergillum, wherewith to confound Dr. Neidman. 

A fortnight afterwards I reached Alvarado. Don Salustio 
Mendez, who passed two months in the year in the supervision of 
the shrimp fishery—his house at Vera Cruz did an immense business 
in shrimps—insisted upon my becoming his guest. His young wife, 
Doiia Esteva, received me with the grace and sweetness which render 
her beauty doubly attractive ; and his two pretty little children, who 
were respectively five and seven years old, speedily became my firm 
friends. The elder, Juan, had a real aptitude for natural history ; 
he forsook all his amusements to help me in sifting the sand which 
it brought back from my excursions. His sister, Lola, took great 
delight in my spectacles. 

For more than a month I lived almost exclusively upon the 
beach, braving sun and storm, hunger and thirst. In vain did my 
kind hostess endeavour to restrain me; I escaped from her, to 
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climb the hills, explore the caves, and watch the waves; [| even 
dived under water to bring up fresh specimens of sand. [| was 
always disappointed, and I invariably came in exhausted. They 
Doiia Esteva, whose disposition was even more lovely than her face 
would console me, and Don Salustio would make me eat and drink. 
He was an active, estimable, and intelligent man, although he only 
recognised four things in Nature as worthy of attention—his wife 
his two children, and the shrimps which were the source of his 
wealth. 

One evening I crossed the bay to the wooded coast, that ig 
bounded by the sand-hill called the ‘Great Simon,’ and returned 
with a heavy load of sand. While I was changing my clothes, little 
Juan, who was always delighted to get hold of my magnifying-glass, 
began to examine the shining sand, which I had spread out to dry. 

‘Here is a queer little thing!’ exclaimed the child presently, 
‘Look here, Bernagius. You will give it to me, won’t you ?” 

‘Certainly; but don’t soil your hands. You know dinner is 
ready, and they are waiting for us.’ 

‘Look here, look here!’ resumed Juan; ‘ another queer little 
thing, just the same as the first! Ah, now, I want them both.’ 

At this moment Doiia Esteva appeared at the door of my room, 
leaning on the arm of her husband. She was just twenty-three 
years old—Don Salustio was thirty. A handsomer couple it would 
not have been easy to find. 

‘Do be quick, doctor,’ said the lady. ‘ We have some of those 
corn-cakes which you like so much; don’t let them cool.’ 

‘Tam at your orders,’ I answered. 

‘Are you going to dinner without looking at the queer little 
things I have found ?’ said Juan. ‘ They are very pretty, with their 
little yellow stems, and I want to know at once whether I may have 
them.’ 

I went over to the table, and took up the magnifying-glass; 
then, lifting the little boy quite off the ground, I pressed him to my 
heart. 

‘ They shall bear your name!’ I exclaimed. 

‘What! these funny little things ?’ 

‘Embrace your son, sefiora!’ I continued, addressing the 
happy mother. ‘ Thanks to him,I can die in peace. The Asper- 
gillum Mexicanum is found once more, and it is by the hand ofa 
child that the pride of Dr. Neidman is rebuked !’ 

Doiia Esteva looked triumphantly at her husband, who smiled. 
Her beautiful black eyes glistened with sudden tears. 

‘ Ah,’ she said, ‘ you never will believe me when I talk to you 
of Juan. Now you hear what the doctor says; he is nob blind, 
is he ?’ 
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Heavens, what a good dinner that was! Never before had the 
Indian corn-cakes—vulgarly called tamales—tasted so well to me. 
I predicted to Doiia Esteva that her son would some day make his 
mark in science, and that before six months should have elapsed his 
name should appear in the newspapers, as it was my intention faith- 
fully to record, in the statement which I would draw up without 
delay, the manner in which the Aspergillum Mexicanum had been 
found again. 

I devoted a great part of the night to sifting the sand which I 
had brought from the ‘Great Simon,’ but it contained my two 
specimens only. The next day I deposited them, duly wrapped in 
cotton, in glass tubes, which, in their turn, I placed in tin tubes ; 
and, before I soldered up the latter, I slipped into each a clear and 
succinct statement, which would be satisfactory to the savants, should 
any accident hinder me from completing my treatise. 

I passed several succeeding days in a minute examination of 
the oyster-bed ; but it proved quite vain. Now my great desire was 
to return to Orizava, write out my statement, and send it, with 
proofs in support of it, to the Boston Institute. 

I thought of ascending the Rio Blanco to the foot of the 
Cordillera, and making my way thence to the valley of Orizava. 
Dona Esteva, who was very reluctant to allow me to depart, 
opposed this plan. The little Lola was far from well, and her 
mother feared she was sickening with the fever prevalent in the 
district; so that she, very naturally, did not wish that a physician, 
already on the premises, should go away under the circumstances ; 
and besides, in ten days, the whole family were to embark on board a 
schooner laden with cotton which was coming from Tlacotalpam. 
By adopting the same means of transport I might reach Vera Cruz 
in less than forty-eight hours, and thus arrive in time to despatch 
my precious molluscs by the monthly packet. Was it not utter 
rashness to expose my precious treasures to the risks to which they 
might be exposed in crossing the plains? Doia Esteva entreated 
me, and I allowed myself to be convinced, in order that I should 
neither vex her nor seem ungrateful. 

I had almost forgotten to record that it was on the 21st 
November 1855, at forty-two minutes past six in the evening, that 
little Juan discovered the Aspergillum Johanneum. 


II. 


Earty on the morning of the 38d December the Hiron- 
delle made her appearance. She was a graceful three-masted 
Vessel, and her commander was Captain Sebastian. Now this 
Sebastian was neither an ‘old sea-dog’ nor a savant; indeed, he 
was apt to boast that he had never been at school; but he knew 
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every bend of the coast between Alvarado and Vera Cruz, ang 
travellers always liked to sail with him if possible. At noon, op 
the 4th December, Don Salustio, his wife, and their children were 
all assembled on the poop. At about two o’clock a young woman 
came aboard the schooner; and Doiia Esteva, with whom I wag 
talking at that moment, looked long and steadfastly at the 
new-comer, who, instead of advancing and saluting her fellow. 
passengers, seated herself by the mainmast. The two childrep 
roaming about the deck, approached the solitary woman, who imme. 
diately took Lola upon her knee; but Dona Esteva imperiously 
called them, sternly desired them to remain close by her, and pre- 
sently took them into the cabin, which Don Salustio was arranging 
as comfortably as possible for the night. 

The wind was favourable, and our light ship sped towards the 
passage, which is narrowing daily, owing to the foraminifera, 
and which will in time be entirely filled up. I remained on the 
poop, indulging in a long last look at the panorama which I had go 
much admired, but was little likely ever to see again. The 
mingled waters of the Papaloapam and the Rio Blanco formed a 
wide bay, bordered by a rich band of verdure; on the left the 
mountains of the Sierra of San Andres looked blue in the distance; 
on the left rose enormous sand-hills, above which a flock of vultures 
in quest of prey were heavily wheeling. A shoal of porpoises were 
at play in the middle of the immense basin, and a dozen or so of 
pelicans, with pouches distended by the results of successful fishing, 
watched their proceedings gravely. Captain Sebastian shouted; 
each of the seven men who composed his crew shouted back to him 
in the same key. When we were outside the bar comparative quiet 
was restored on board, and we soon lost sight of Alvarado. I went 
forward towards the bow, and as I passed the lady who was seated 
beside the mainmast she suddenly rose, and flung her arms round me. 
My glasses were pushed aside in the shock of this aggression, and 
I did not know whose caresses I was receiving, or whether I ought 
to return them. 

‘Doctor, my dear doctor,’ exclaimed an agitated voice, ‘ how glad 
I am to see you again!’ 

At length I disengaged myself. 

‘Lydia!’ said I; and then I cordially embraced a charming 
‘ half-breed’ woman of whom I had lost sight for two years. 

‘What! did you not recognise me, doctor ?’ 

‘No, indeed, I did not. You know I am very near-sighted, 
and your quick movement disturbed the equilibrium of my spectacles. 
Now let me look at you. Always handsome as usual ; but although 
the eyes are bright, I observe that the conjunctive are rather pale. 
What about the wound ?’ 
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‘Allright, doctor. Look here.’ 
The young woman drew her embroidered chemise off her left 
shoulder. On her shining golden-tinged skin was a scar like a dull 


white line- 
‘Come and sit by me, doctor,’ said Lydia, ‘ and tell me why you 


here.’ 

" told her about the Boston Institute, Dr. Neidman, and the 
aspergillum, and then asked her about herself: whither she was 
going, and whence she had come. 

‘Doctor,’ she replied, taking both my hands in hers, while her 
eyes filled with tears, ‘1 am the most unhappy woman in the world. 
You know Valerio Castano, the hacienda of San Nicolas ?’ 

‘T have seen him.’ 

‘He is very handsome, isn’t he ?’ 

‘That is a matter which never occupied my mind, my dear 
Lydia.’ 

' ‘He is, I tell you, doctor, both handsome and brave; all the 
women love him.’ 

‘Including yourself, no doubt.’ 

‘Yes, for my damnation! for he despises me, and I wish I 
were dead !’ 

Here Lydia once more flung her arms around me, and, hiding 
her face on my breast, she began to sob so bitterly that she quite 
touched my heart. I brought her back to the mast, and scolded 
her severely, in order to divert her from her grief. 

‘IT love him, and he does not love me,’ she resumed, in a fierce 
tone; ‘he is going to marry, and I am flying from Tlacotalpam; I 
cannot trust myself, I dread lest jealousy should drive me into com- 
mitting a crime. I am not a Puebla woman for nothing, doctor ; 
I know how to handle a knife, and twenty times over I have been 
tempted to slash the face of the woman who is to bear his name. 
He would never forgive me, and that protects her. O doctor, how 
my past haunts me !’ 

‘You ought to have taken the advice I gave you the day after 
you received that wound which nearly cost you your life.’ 

‘Don’t awaken that remembrance, doctor; I owe you a grudge 
for not having let me die. If all the world were like you it would 
be possible to tread the right road again; but there is no rising out 
of the gulf I have fallen into. The man who deceived me in the 
past will have to answer for my sins before God. I would never 
have belonged to any but him if he had not forsaken me. Barto- 
lomeo did well when he gave me that blow with his dagger, which 
would have been my death but for you. He loved me, and I was 
false to him.’ 


Lydia covered her face with her hands. 
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‘How I suffer!’ she resumed, after a short pause; ‘how I 
am possessed by the memory of this Valerio! He has scorned mo 
and I offered myself to him, to be his only. Do men suffer io 
much from our disdain as we suffer from theirs? Ah, yes, it mug 
be so, for did not Bartolomeo try to kill me.’ 

She rose, walked a few steps away from me, and, leaning op 
the ship’s side, she looked long at two sea-gulls hovering over the 
crest of the waves, and seeming to play with the foam. 

‘ There is a fire here,’ said she, suddenly seizing my hand ang 
laying it on her breast; ‘has some one given me a philtre to 
drink ? I think it must be so. You, who are a doctor, must 
know how one can tear an importunate thought out of one’s head 
and heart and mind. They say that you have never loved; how 
have you escaped ?’ 

‘ My dear Lydia, I have loved, and I have suffered like every 
other living being.’ 

‘But you are cured, you love no longer. But I—TI shall love 
him for ever; I know it: all is over for me. I hate everybody who 
thinks me handsome now, and, O, I wish I were dead!’ 

The patience with which I listened to Lydia quicted her a 
little ; she ceased to weep. The impulsive creature declared that 
she now loved for the first time, and perhaps she was right. Only 
twenty-two years old, and at the height of her beauty, Lydia was a 
marvel among the half-breeds of Puebla, who are celebrated for 
their gracefulness, the perfection of their form, and the smallness 
of their hands and feet. 

During this conversation Juan approached us; his mother 
immediately called him away. Don Salustio was strolling care- 
lessly about the ship, but also eyeing the handsome half-breed with 
attentive curiosity. Lydia, reclining in a rocking-chair, held my 
hand, and now and then laid it on her forehead. I did not find it 
easy to withdraw my hand from her clasp; but when I could free 
myself, I approached Dojia Esteva. She did not even raise her eyes 
when I drew near, but she addressed me in a dry tone, very un- 
usual to her, with the words: ‘ Really, doctor, you have strange 
acquaintances.’ 

‘My profession, sefiora, like that of the priest, obliges me to 
ascend and descend all the steps of the social ladder. And, be- 
sides, this young woman, whose life I formerly saved, is one of 
the most beautiful cases of perforation of the lung, followed by 
a cure, which science can quote. Just picture to yourself that the 
pleura—but I shall let you judge for yourself—’ 

‘Stop, doctor,’ said Dofia Esteva, seeing that I was about to 
summon Lydia; ‘if not out of consideration for me, at least think of 
the children.’ 
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A charming flush suffused the young mother’s lovely face; I 
pit my lips, and excused myself as best I could. Thinking of 
science only, I had entirely forgotten what a gulf yawned between 
the two female passengers on board the Hirondelle. 

‘I expect from your courtesy, doctor,’ resumed Doiia Esteva, 
‘that you will not again speak to that—person—while I am on 

ard.’ 
: ‘Indulgence is becoming to virtue,’ I answered; ‘ Lydia is 
yery unhappy, and such a mark of contempt would inflict pain 
upon her, for which I do not think you would like to be respon- 
sible.’ 

‘As you please, doctor; but, with your leave, we will not 
resume our conversation until we reach Vera Cruz.’ 

With this, Dotia Esteva rose, took Lola by the hand, and went 
over to the other side of the ship. At this moment, Lydia was 
coming from that side, and the young mother, pressing her daughter 
to her side, casting down her eyes, and gathering her gown round 
her with a movement like the shrinking of a sensitive plant, drew 
herself aside to leave the passage free. Lydia stopped; her great 
eyes seemed to envelop Dota Ksteva in their flames; then, bending 
her head, she retraced her steps. Doiia Esteva went on, and entered 
the poop saloon. I stood where I was, in no little embarrassment. 

‘Is that woman really the notorious Lydia Carbajal, doctor ?’ 
asked Don Salustio, who had approached us, and was following the 
graceful movements of the seductive half-breed with attentive eyes. 

‘Yes. Your wife had heard of her.’ 

‘Who, in all the province of Vera Cruz, does not know the 
name and the follies of that fantastic creature, who, braving all 
the restraints of her sex, asserts the independence of ours? I had 
never seen her so near before; and, do you know, doctor, she 
deserves her reputation for beauty.’ 

‘She is rather handsome ; but I wish she were five hundred 
leagues away, for your wife has just quarrelled with me on account 
of her.’ 

‘H’m, doctor, this handsome person embraced you after a 
fashion likely to make more than one jealous.’ 

‘I saved her life, my dear sir. It was a magnificent case, 
and I sometimes boast of it ; I should have let you judge for your- 
self had not Dofia Esteva—’ 

My companion quitted me abruptly; his wife called him. I 
was walking up and down, sorely tempted to go and talk to Lydia 
again, and yet not liking to brave my former hostess, for whom I 
entertained boundless respect, when I was accosted by the captain 
of the schooner. 


‘Let me shake hands with you, doctor,’ said the brave 
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mariner. ‘Ihardly had time to give you a nod, in the confusion of 
getting off.’ 

‘Here we are on our way with a fresh breeze, captain.’ 

‘Upon my salvation, a little too fresh. As Istanda living man 
before you, I am asking myself whether I ought not to ’bout ship 
and make for Alvarado again.’ 

I looked at the speaker ; he was perfectly serious. 

‘Look at the sun,’ he continued, pointing to that luminary ; 
‘ does it not look as if it were crowned by an aureole ?’ 

‘ Yes; that is a phenomenon which is called by physicists 

‘Never mind physicists just now, doctor; let them rest jin 
peace ; and tell me what is that you see to the east ?’ 

‘ Land.’ 

‘T have never learned anything,’ answered Sebastian ; ‘ I don’t 
say that to boast of it: Tam a Catholic of the old sort, and pride ig 
not my forte; but I can tell you that what you take for land isa 
cloud, a tempest, and behind it will come the north wind. You shall 
tell me to-morrow, doctor, whether I was right or wrong. And, 
besides,’ he added, lowering his voice, ‘ we have a ‘‘ Margarita” on 
board, and that is enough to burst up the planks of the best calked 
ship. Tell me, what would you do in my place ?’ 

‘I would go on quietly in my course,’ I answered. ‘ However 
fast a sailer the Hirondelle may be, she could not reach Alvarado 
before ten o’clock, and, notwithstanding your knowledge of the 
coast and the bar, I doubt whether you could get over the latter in 
the middle of the night. In the open sea what have we to fear?’ 

‘Everything,’ replied Sebastian, rubbing his hands through his 
thick hair. 

I scanned the horizon afresh, but I could discover nothing of 
a disquieting nature. The bell announced the hour of dinner, and 
I turned my steps towards the cabin. I passed two sailors, who 
were leaning against the netting and watching the sunset; one said 
to the other, 

‘Wind, for certain. That Margarita will bring us ill-luck.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said his companion ; ‘ if things go wrong, there 
is plenty of room in the sea for her.’ 

Then the two sailors held their peace, but I, knowing the supersti- 
tions of these grown-up children, resolved to keep a sharp look-out 
upon Lydia. Just at the entry to the cabin, I again met Sebastian. 

‘Not a word of your fears before Dojia Esteva,’ said I. 

‘Never fear, doctor; I know my duty. If I have blabbed to 
you, it is because you are a good adviser. Besides, the storm 
may break either before or behind us. At midnight we shall know 
what to expect.’ 
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IIT. 


Tae cloud to which the captain had called my attention 
increased, but nothing of an alarming nature appeared on the 
horizon. At eight o’clock Doiia Esteva summoned her two 
children, and bade them kneel down on the deck. The two pretty 
little creatures, with their eyes raised to the beautiful constellations 
of the Hornbill, the Phoenix, and the Peacock, repeated their even- 
ing prayer. The sailors took their caps off, and instinctively bent 
the knee. Lydia, wrapped in her scarf, had approached the group ; 
but when—the prayer being concluded—Dojia Esteva perceived 
this, she rose, and reéntered the cabin, followed by her husband. 

‘That lady despises me,’ said Lydia, with evident emotion. 

‘Perhaps she pities you still more, my dear Lydia.’ 

‘She pityme! Ono! My life is an enigma to a woman like 
her, an enigma which must trouble her too. Did you see the fright 
and haste with which she called away her children when they were 
speaking to me ? Did she think me capable of harming the pretty 
little creatures ? Do you think, doctor, there is anything to be 
compared to children? They have heaven on their brow and in 
their eyes, and I understand why it is that God takes the fairest to 
make them His angels.’ | 

She had laid hold of my arm to steady herself, for the vessel 
was now rolling a good deal; and she led me back to the mast, 
took the seat she had occupied in the morning, and began to talk 
of Valerio. I did not interrupt her; it relieved her to give utter- 
ance to her pain. I entirely approved of her resolution to go to 
Mexico, to reside there, and relinquish her roving and irregular life. 

‘Only that I should be so entirely shut up within walls,’ she 
sald, ‘I would seek no other asylum than a convent; but I acknow- 
ledge I am afraid of that.’ 

I advised her to get some sort of work to do. : 

‘I shall have to do so,’ she replied. ‘For all the world, I 
would not reecommence my former life. Only to him would I 
have given myself without reserve, if he had wished it. It 
tears my heart to think that he will never know how I suffer for 
his sake; and yet there is a charm in my pain. I cannot tell 
what it is. There are moments when I feel capable of doing some 
heroic deed—when I would like to sacrifice myself for somebody. 
Those who have suffered in the past by my caprices and my infi- 
delities are fully avenged now, doctor; and yet I have an excuse 
to offer for myself. I did not know that love without hope is a 
cruel torment,’ 

‘Pooh, pooh!’ said I. ‘All that will pass away. In six 


months you will have forgotten Valerio.’ 
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‘Don’t say that,’ cried Lydia fiercely, and starting up with 
flashing eyes, ‘or I shall think you are like the others, and hate 
you too. To-morrow evening,’ she continued, now speaking 
slowly, ‘we shall be at Vera Cruz, and the day after at Orizaya. 
You will allow me to travel with you, will you not? I beg of you 
to do so. That cannot compromise you, for you have neither wife 
nor children. I am a sick woman, doctor—a patient in the ful} 
meaning of the word. I need some one to pity, to console me. 
You treated me like a child when I received that wound; yon 
hurt me when you were dressing it, and I resisted; then you 
scolded me gently. Scold me again, dear doctor; but let me tel] 
you that I love you, and, above all, let me weep.’ 

Lydia’s nature, which was full of refinement and tender feeling, 
had always seemed to me to be in complete discord with the life 
which she led. I could not help loving this charming creature, 
notwithstanding her errors; and I now promised her that I would 
not forsake her. Having coaxed her to go below, and lie down ina 
hammock, I returned to the poop, and perceived at once that the 
breeze had freshened. Sebastian, who was standing near the wheel, 
came towards me. 

‘The night will be better than I ventured to hope,’ said he. 
‘The wind is blowing from the offing. We must, however, wait 
for midnight. My crew are uneasy. You see they are all lean- 
ing over the bow. Ifthe fellows did not scent something in the 
air, they would be gambling, in spite of my authority.’ 

‘They believe in the malign influence of one of your passengers 
—I have heard them.’ 

‘Why do you talk of that woman, doctor?’ said Sebastian 
angrily, and making the sign of the cross on his breast. ‘ It is 
very imprudent to send her name out on the wind. I have six fair 
golden crowns at home, which I would gladly give that she had 
never set her foot on board the Hirondelle ; and indeed I have just 
made a vow to lay three of them on the Virgin’s altar if we get into 
port without an accident.’ 

‘You have crossed the Gulf a hundred times,’ said I to Sebas- 
tian, trying to combat his superstition; ‘ have you never taken any 
but the faultlessly good on board ?’ 

‘I don’t know about that ; but what I can affirm is—but stay, 
let us say no more about it, doctor.’ 

‘And let us drink an iced orchata in front of the landing-place 
of Vera Cruz to-morrow,’ I replied, laying my hand upon pe 
brave captain’s shoulder ; ‘I invite you, and you shall confess that 
you were mistaken.’ 

‘May God hear you, and bring your words true! I ought to 
watch; but I am worn out, for I did not sleep while we were coming 
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down the river. I am going to rest for a while, that I may be up 
at a quarter before twelve.’ 

‘Would you like me to watch in your place ?’ 

‘H’m! However, your life is at stake as well as my own. 
) Your being here will keep my men on the qui vive; I accept your 
offer. Good-night, doctor. Rouse me at a quarter to twelve.’ 

With this, Sebastian lay down at full length on a bale of ee 
and presently was snoring sonorously. 

I went to my cabin to make sure that the tubes sctatiialien the 
aspergillum were all safe. Doiia Esteva, her husband, and their 
children occupied the little state-room which the captain had given 
up to them. I did not, in the least, share the superstitious fears 
of the sailors; nevertheless I thought it prudent not to separate 
myself from the tubes that contained my precious molluscs ; so I 
placed them in the pocket of my coat, which I carefully buttoned. 
This precaution having made my mind easy, I resumed my seat on 
the poop, thinking of the discomfiture of Dr. Neidman, and of the 
applause which, three months hence, would follow the reading of 
my twenty-sixth treatise. 

One after another the sailors stretched themselves upon the 
deck. The sky was murky. The ship in her rapid course traced a 
phosphorescent furrow upon the dark waters of an intensity which 
surprised me. Every now and then a bright-hued medusa would 
spread itself out in the midst of the luminous foam, and I regretted 
that my little companions were not there to enjoy so rare and 
delightful a sight. I stood by the mainmast thinking of poor Lydia, 
and hoping that she had no notion of the alarm which her presence 
on board had created. The history of her past life was well known 
tome. She had been left an orphan in early childhood; and her 
sad career, that of a fallen woman, was to be attributed rather to a 
cruel deception than to evil instincts. And yet Dotia Esteva, so 
good otherwise, so indulgent, was merciless towards the poor half- 
breed. The jealous uneasiness with which she kept watch over her 
husband and children, as if the mere presence of Lydia were a stain 
on those whom she loved, did not escape the observation of the 
sailors. As for myself, I had no feeling but pity for the poor woman, 
80 foolishly in love with Valerio, who, according to what she had told 
me, had chivalrously defended her one day when she was insulted. 

All went well on deck. The wheel turned noisily, the sails 
bellied out, and the little vessel, like a horse feeling the spur, 
sped on with swiftness that justified its name. 

A little before midnight Sebastian awoke. He went to the 
prow, looked long at the eae and returned shaking his head. 

‘Go up to the mainyard,’ said he to one of the sailors, ‘ and 
sing out if you see a light.’ 
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Then he asked for that article of luxury, which only makes 
its appearance on board the Mexican coasting ships under eXcep- 
tional circumstances, the compass. The box was opened. 

‘ Vera Cruz is there,’ said Sebastian, stretching out his arm 
when the needle had ceased to move. 

‘Light on the west,’ sang out the man at the mainyard. 

‘ Do you recognise it ?’ 

‘It comes and goes; it is the Ulloa light.’ 

‘Right. Come down. You have not changed the course, haye 
you ?’ he asked, addressing the others. 

‘No, captain.’ 

‘Go and rest, doctor,’ said Sebastian, rubbing his hands; 
‘and if you will allow me I will drink a glass of cognac to your 
health to-morrow ; the liquor of your country refreshes me more than 
orchata.’ 

I walked about the deck for a few minutes, considering how I 
should bestow myself for the night. Ifthe sky had been starry, 
I should have simply stretched myself on a bale of cotton; but the 
breeze was fresh, and I went down into the cabin, and took pos- 
session of a rocking-chair. I placed the chair so that it should move 
with, not against, the roll of the vessel, and, rocked by the motion, 
and lulled by the warm atmosphere which is always to be had in 
the interior of a ship, I closed my eyes. I was half asleep, but I 
could hear the despairing voices of the wind whistling through the 
ropes, and the foaming waves dashing against the prow of the 
schooner. Then she seemed to stop; a solemn silence reigned; 
but presently she resumed her course; and I felt her gliding over 
waters in whose depths myriads of zoophytes and molluscs, ay, 
even of the aspergillum itself, were doubtless hidden. 

A terrific shock awoke me; I and my chair had both been 
overturned. A second shock explained the accident: the ship had 
struck on a reef. Overhead were hurrying footsteps, cries, clamour. 

‘Up! up!’ I shouted, rushing towards Doiia Esteva’s cabin. 

The young mother appeared, carrying little Lola, whom I took 
from her. Don Salustio came after, with Juan in his arms ; the poor 
children, who had been suddenly awakened, were crying. I hurried 
to the poop, where I laid down my burden, and then returned to 
assist Dona Esteva. Day was dawning; and in less than five 
minutes we were all huddled together near the wheel, still ignorant 
of what it was we had to fear. 

The Hirondelle, leaning over to one side, was no longer 1 
motion. The sea was not very high, but it rolled in long waves 
which, being whipped by the wind, sent their foam into our faces. 
Sebastian was encouraging his men in a loud firm voice, while they, 
perched in the tops, furled the fluttering sails. 
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The ship’s course had been altered, and a current had flung her. 
upon the coral reefs of Isola Verde. 

Dona Esteva, on her knees, her children clasped to her bosom, 
looked at the sea with eyes distended by terror. A dull noise was 
heard, and a rapid glance from Don Salustio apprised me that he as 
well as I had divined its cause. The hull of the Hirondelle had been 
stove in, and the roaring water was invading the little vessel. 

I can still see the unhappy father, standing upright, with dilated 
nostrils, and arms stretched out above the heads of his wife and 
children, to protect them. When a hungry wave came foaming 
towards them, Don Salustio, with clenched fists, holding his breath, 
crouched like a hunter on the track, ready to fight with the terrible 
element which came to menace the beings without whom life would 
be meaningless to him. 

Suddenly there arose a tumult at the other end of the ship, 
brutal voices uttering shouts and menaces of death. I ran to the 
spot, and found two sturdy sailors dragging Lydia along, their knives 
in their hands. She was pale, and her eyes were fixed, her hair 
fell loose around her, and her bosom was bare; but she neither 
struggled nor uttered a cry. Sebastian, in a furious rage, was 
striking the men to make them let go their hold of their victim ; he 
shared the superstition of his crew, but he did not want to have 
blood shed on board his ship. I threw myself in front of Lydia, and 
shouted at the madmen who were threatening her; but they were 
wild with fear, and pushed me violently away. A shock, followed 
by an ominous cracking and straining sound, shook the ship from 
stem to stern, and the near prospect of death rendered the sailors 
merciless. Sebastian and I were losing our ground, when the 
voice of Salustio made itself heard amid the uproar. He belonged 
to a caste which the Indians are accustomed to respect, and they 
hesitated for a moment, and loosed their hold of Lydia. Feeling 
herself free, she rushed to the mast, which she seemed to have 
chosen as a place of shelter. What an awakening, and what a 
scene ! 

The water wet our feet, but the ship sank no lower. The 
Indians, having recovered from their momentary surprise, rushed 
upon us. 

‘Leave us to save your life and ours,’ said one of them to me. 
‘The sea must have a victim.’ 

Sebastian was knocked down; two sailors seized me. It was 
all over with Lydia. I was struggling frantically with my captors, 
thinking at’ every instant that I should hear the death-shriek of 
the unfortunate young woman, when the Indians fell back. I 
turned, and saw Dona Esteva standing in front of Lydia in a 
firm and commanding attitude, and almost covering her with her own 
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body. In Lydia’s arms she had placed the little Lola! Again 
Don Salustio spoke, and I seconded him. Sebastian, whose foro. 
head was bleeding from a cutlass-wound received in the fray, came 
to our aid. The simple, noble, heroic action of Dota Esteva hag 
rendered our words needless ; the enemy was conquered. 

I seized the hand of the young mother, and pressed my lips upon 
it with fervent admiration. Lydia gazed, her great eyes wet with 
tears, upon her who had just saved her, and pressed the child closely 
to her naked bosom. [I led the two women towards the poop, our 
sole place of refuge now, and when we reached it Lydia knelt down 
at the feet of Doiia Esteva and stretched out her clasped hands, 
She desired to speak, but only sobs would come. The two children, 
astonished at this scene, looked from one to the other of us inquir- 
ingly, and then, believing, doubtless, that she had offended their 
mother, they hung on Lydia’s neck, crying with her, and imploring 
pardon for her. 

‘ Pray rise,’ said Doiia Esteva very gently, taking the two hands 
that were held out towards her; and then, to escape from the mute 
admiration of Lydia, who could not take her eyes from her face, she 
began to arrange the dishevelled hair of the poor young woman and 
to adjust her torn garments. 

I left them thus. On passing before the cabin, which was now 
full of water, I shuddered to think that, had not an inspiration led 
me to secure the tubes on my own person, the Aspergillwm Johan- 
neum must have returned to the bottom of the sea, whence it cer- 
tainly would not have been brought up again by Dr. Neidman. 


IV. 


THE instinct of self-preservation had restored order on board, and 
the Indians, who always regard a physician as at least half a sorcerer, 
gathered around me. Sebastian, speaking firmly and quietly, re- 
gained his authority to some extent. He was a practised diver, and 
he proposed to ascertain for himself upon what it was that his ship 
had struck, so that we might know whether we must at once endea- 
your to save ourselves, or whether there would be time for us to act 
with the coolness that is one’s best chance in great peril. He passed 
a rope round his body, under the arms; two stout sailors grasped it, 
and then he slipped over the ship’s side and disappeared. We all 
bent over the sea in breathless silence for at least three minutes, and 
Don Salustio was taking off his clothes, to go to the aid of the 
explorer, when the captain came to the surface, drew a long breath, 
and dived under once more. 

‘God protects us!’ he exclaimed, when he had been hoisted on 
board after his second exploration; ‘the Hirondelle is fixed upon a 
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hed of white coral, from which the north wind only can tear her 
away. Courage, my lads, courage !’ 

The crew fell on their knees, and Don Salustio went aft to 
console the women with the assurance that we were not in danger 
of sinking. | 

While Sebastian was speaking, I picked some patches of sand 
of his legs, with the intention of studying this unlooked-for prize 
by and by with the aid of the magnifying-glass. When the sailors 
saw that I carefully folded up my sample of the sea’s flooring in 
a leaf of my pocket-book, they regarded me with mingled curio- 
sity and fear. I thought it wise to avoid any misinterpretation, and 
so 1 told them that I was fulfilling a vow to my patron saint; an 
explanation which rendered the action perfectly natural. 

The long-boat had now to be made ready, and as it was buried 
under a portion of the cargo—for there had never been an occasion 
to use it on any of the short monthly trips of the Hirondelle—this 
was no easy task. It had been exposed for three years to the sun’s 
rays, and was leaky and in great need of calking. We had no tow; 
but we had plenty of cotton. However, before we set to work vic- 
tuals had to be thought of. A bag of rice, which had been left on 
deck, and was soaked with water, put the crew in good humour. 
We had no fresh water; but a sailor had some water-melons, which 
he was taking to Vera Cruz ; with these our thirst might be assuaged. 
Don Salustio bought them from the sailor, and paid him the money 
down. 

At sunset the long-boat was afloat. Sebastian scanned the 
horizon long and anxiously. The wind had died away; the sea was 
becoming calm. It was agreed that we should wait until it was quite 
smooth before quitting the wreck. The sailors approved of this 
decision, which postponed our departure until the morrow. The 
sandy and desert shore of Alvarado rose before us; but we were 
unfortunately off a part of the coast which is not frequented by the 
fishing-boats, and no help was to be hoped for. According to the 
captain’s calculations, it would take us ten hours to gain the shore, 
which was beset with breakers, invisible at our distance from them. 

All that day I was constantly helping everybody, from the cook 
to the calkers. Having picked up a well-greased sounding-line, I 
profited by the discovery to procure a little of the sand off the bottom 
of the hollow in which we were lying, and had the good fortune to get 
hold of three porpites of the species described by the learned Lesso 
as belonging to the coasts of Peru; and which had, no doubt, been 
swept into these strange waters by the caprices of the currents. 

The crew appeared to be perfectly subdued; the sailors even 
ostentatiously avoided approaching the poop. I did not talk to any 
one except the children, who were greatly amused by the immersion 
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of the vessel. A number of sharks were swimming about us, and] 
instructed my little pupils in the nature and ways of those monsters. 
Juan and Lola constantly called Lydia to come and listen to what 
I was saying, and every now and then my eyes would meet hers. 
I would give her a friendly nod, and resume my demonstration, _ 

By the time the long-boat was afloat we were all exhausted with 
fatigue. The two extremities of the ship were high and dry; the 
sailors took possession of their quarters, and we remained on the 
poop. We spread a sail upon the deck; Don Salustio seated himself 
upon it; his wife lay by his side, her head pillowed upon his breast, 
while the children played at their feet. We were to embark in the 
long-boat at daybreak. The sea was becoming more and more calm; 
our voyage would be the easiest thing possible—at least I thought 
so, and endeavoured to persuade my companions to think go too, 
They were, however, downcast, melancholy, and apprehensive. I did 
all in my power to cheer them up. 

Lydia was near me, sitting in Indian fashion ; and after a while, 
yielding to that instinct which leads women to seek protection, she 
leaned her head lightly against my shoulder. A little later, and 
she unconsciously imitated the attitude of Doiia Esteva, letting her 
beautiful head nestle in my breast, while she thoughtfully watched 
the children as they tumbled about in the folds of the sail. 

‘Tell me, Lydia,’ said little Juan, suddenly accosting her, ‘is 
Bernagius your husband ?’ 

‘ Lydia is my daughter,’ said I, laying my hand on her hair. 

She rose abruptly, wrapped her scarf about her head, and moved 
away. At nine o’clock every soul on board the Hirondelle, except 
Lydia and myself, was asleep. I drew near to the poor young 
woman, who was gazing absently at the sea, and made her sit down 
by my side. She began to talk to me of the courageous and noble 
action of Doiia Esteva, which had filled her with admiration. 

‘I wish she would take me into her service, doctor,’ she said ; 
‘TI would gladly be her slave. When she came towards me, when 
she held out her hand, and confided her child to me, I felt as if I 
were looking at the blessed Virgin herself.’ 

‘And Valerio ?’ said I, with a smile which I made as roguish 
as possible. 

‘I love him,’ she answered, after a moment’s silence; ‘and | 
will not banish that love from my heart—from it I have learned 
once more how to blush.’ 

At midnight Lydia had fallen asleep, and, as I was tired of 
walking on the narrow platform, I settled a place for myself near 
her, and proposed to follow her example. The night was dark, 
the air was perfectly still, and the waves, silent, though moving, 
rose and fell as if marking the respiration of the ocean. Now and 
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then I noticed that a sailor would get up, examine the sea, come a 
little way in our direction as if to inspect us, and then vanish. I 
wished to keep awake, dreading some surprise, some attempt on 
Lydia’s life, for the conduct of Dr. Neidman had taught me what 
was te be expected from mankind. All of a sudden I remembered 
that the Aspergillum vaginiferum, studied by Blainville, has two 
hardly discernible valves above its disk. Does the Aspergillum 
Johanneum possess these two valves? I turned and re-turned 
the tubes which contained my specimens, reproaching myself that I 
had not verified this capital point; and while brooding bitterly 
over my culpable negligence slumber surprised me. 

Suddenly I felt myself seized by the arm, and struggled, think- 
ing I was dreaming; but on opening my eyes I saw that day had 
dawned. ‘The sight of Sebastian’s face aroused me thoroughly, 
as without a word he drew me to the ship’s side, and pointed to the 
horizon. A black speck was rising and falling between us and 
the land. The Indians had taken to the long-boat and deserted 
us, leaving the defenders of poor Lydia, who had baulked them of 
their prey, to the mercy of the cruel sea. 





V. 


SEBASTIAN, as if struck dumb by our terrible situation, continued 
silent. The poor fellow had a wife and children, and he was think- 
ing of them. It was plain that the sailors, dreading the evil influ- 
ence which they in their superstition imputed to the half-breed 
woman, had on the preceding day plotted this desertion, which not 
one of us had suspected. 

‘They will reach land this evening,’ said I to Sebastian, ‘ and 
they will send us help.’ . 

‘Unless by a miracle,’ replied the captain, shaking his head, 
‘not one of them will ever reach land. They are driving right ahead 
upon the breakers, and they do not know how to avoid them. If by 
any chance one of them should get to shore, it will take him more 
than a day to reach Alvarado; and where should he find a boat, 
even supposing he had the courage to return tous? Besides, if 
we had had a friend among those wretches, he would either have 
warned us or remained with us. No, no; hunger and thirst will do 
for us, if the sea should spare us; our sole resource henceforth is 
the mercy of God.’ 

Sebastian was right. Nevertheless, prompt action was our duty. 
I went immediately in search of a bottle, with the intention of plac- 
ing the tubes containing the aspergillum in it, a precaution which I 
ought to have taken earlier. Iwas up to my knees in water when 
a cry recalled me to the poop, where I found Doiia Esteva, deadly 
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pale and weeping silently, with her eyes fixed on Lydia, who knelt 
at her feet, sobbing. 

‘It is I—it is all on account of me!’ said the unhappy woman 
over and over again. 

Don Salustio, speechless and motionless, held his children by 
their little hands. 

At this spectacle all my coolness returned. 

‘God forsakes only those who forsake themselves,’ said I to 
myself; ‘ hunger, thirst, and the elements are the ancient enemies 
of man, but they have not always got the better of him.’ Then J 
addressed the captain: ‘ Let us hold a council. Your Mahometan 
resignation may be. all very meritorious, but, for my part, I don’t 
mean to die.’ 

‘Nor I either,’ said the brave little Juan, taking his stand by 
my side. 

‘Up, then, and let us be doing! Why, Sebastian, we still haye 
the planks under our feet, man! Up!’ said I to Lydia, whom I 
raised from her knees ; ‘upon my soul, my child, and so surely as 
Dr. Neidman has calumniated me, no matter what your life may 
have been, you are one of God’s creatures, just as we are, and it is 
an outrage and an insult to Him to believe that He is going to 
drown us for your peccadilloes. Once more, Sebastian, my good 
friend, set us an example. Is not there a canoe on board ?’ 

The captain stood up and shook himself. 

‘ By my eternal salvation, doctor,’ he cried, as he grasped my 
hand, ‘you area man! Let us empty out the canoe, and you 
shall see whether I know the coast or not.’ 

The fragile Indian boat, which I had remarked, lay, like the long- 
boat, under a heap of cotton bales. We set to work to clear it, 
Doiia Esteva and Lydia insisting on helping us. I intrusted to 
their care the bag of rice, which the fugitives had happily neglected 
to take with them, and some firewood. An oar was missing; we 
had to supply its place by the aid of a bit of tackle used in hoisting 
the anchor. Thanks to Mexican carelessness, we had neither an 
axe nor a saw; one of those implements would have secured our 
safety, by enabling us to cut materials for a raft out of the ship. 
At length we were obliged to rest and eat. We had all worked, 
each for the others, and I remarked that, like the great Kmperor 
Titus, we might declare that we had not lost our day. 

‘I knew that Titus,’ said Sebastian; ‘but no one ever called 
him ‘‘emperor.” They generally called him ‘‘ the one-eyed ;” for 
he had lost his right eye in a dispute with a muleteer. He was a 
sort of cousin of mine.’ , 

Sebastian’s blunder made me smile at first ; but I soon perceived 
that I was the only person on board the Hirondelle who knew the 
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name of the son of Vespasian, of him who conquered Jerusalem, 
‘the joy of the whole earth,’ and a sense of disdain for all earthly 
glory stole over me. The weather was splendid; the sky, bathed 
in golden light, was dazzling, and the sea rocked itself languidly, 
with the careless grace of a Creole woman. | 

‘To-morrow, with the first beams of day,’ said I to Doiia Esteva, 
who was helping me to some rice, ‘we shall be rowing towards land.’ 

‘To-morrow, with the first beams of day,’ said Sebastian, ‘ we 
must have reached the shore.’ 

He had just come back from a long look-out towards the horizon, 
and he seemed anxious. 

‘Let us embark at once,’ he added ; ‘ the calm which you admire 
so much, doctor, will not last longer than a woman’s whim.’ 

‘The south wind will rufile the sea this evening,’ continued the 
captain. ‘ To-morrow it will be the turn of the north wind; and the 
Hirondelle herself, if the poor little craft were still afloat, would be 
obliged to fold her wings.’ 

Every one to his own trade. If I venture to differ from Dr. 
Neidman so far as to believe myself incapable of confounding an 
aspergillum with a teredo, I have never set up for understanding the 
sea better than a sailor; so, instead of replying, I hastened to 
throw some ropes into the canoe. 

‘We are one too many,’ said the captain roughly, as he glanced 
at the fragile skiff, and counted us with his eyes. 

Doiia Esteva and Don Salustio, who were about to step into the 
canoe, drew back as if moved by the same spring. 

‘Go, doctor,’ said the latter, pushing his wife and children 
towards me. ‘I confide them to you.’ 

‘I will not leave you!’ cried the young wife, as she clasped her 
husband’s arm with both hands. 

Lydia turned deadly pale. A solemn silence fell upon us; we 
did not dare to look at each other, or to speak. At last I drew out 
of my pocket the tubes containing the asperyillum; they had been 
admirably well soldered. 

‘Your son’s fame and my honour are concerned here, seiiora,’ 
said I to Dotia Esteva. ‘ Do not forget what I say to you, I entreat. 
Immediately on your arrival at Vera Cruz send these tubes to the 
Boston Institute. Stay, though—it would be better to hand them 
over to the American consul, informing him of what they contain ; 
he will understand. We shall meet again; the sole object of my 
Precaution is to avoid a loss of time. Nevertheless, if by any chance 
I'do not return, my old servant knows where my willis; in it I 
explain what is to be done with my collections. When you are in 
the canoe, Sebastian, you will hand me up a little rice; it will be of 
ore use to me than to you.’ 
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‘What do you mean to do, then ?’ asked the captain. 

‘To remain quietly here, my good old friend, and wait unti] you 
come back to fetch me. The solitude of the ocean has no greater 
terrors for me than that of the forests in which I lived go long; 
during your absence I shall sound the sea all round your ship, and 
who knows what discoveries I shall make! Time is precious, pray 
set off !’ 

Lydia, who had come forward, put out her hands to me; | 
thought she was bidding me farewell. 

‘I stay with you,’ she said simply. ‘ Where you are, it is good 
for me to be.’ 

I meant to repulse her, but, contrary to my intentions, I pressed 
her to my heart. Emotion, weakness which I could not master, 
deprived me of my voice. I could not speak. Don Salustio, 
Doiia Esteva, and Sebastian came to us. The two children began 
to cry ; nobody would get into the boat. 

‘By my faith as a Christian, doctor,’ said the captain, whose 
left hand had grasped mine, while, with the thumb and forefinger 
of the right, he traced a cross in the air, ‘I spoke too soon and 
too loud. If the sea remains calm the canoe will carry us all. 
Don’t let us lose time, if you please. All the same, the folk who 
say you're an oddity, tell no lies.’ 

Doiia Esteva got into the boat, Don Salustio followed her, 
and I passed the children on to him. Lydia, who was uneasy 
and suspicious, would not go on before me.‘ 

‘I should leave you behind without remorse, doctor,’ resumed 
Sebastian, ‘or, rather, I would remain myself, if I were not con- 
vinced that before to-morrow evening the Hirondelle will be gone. 
Don’t take me for a bad seaman because my ship has come to 
erief; no man can call himself a rider whose horse has never 
thrown him. In a few hours the north wind will be blowing, and then 
the walls of San Juan of Ulloa will have enough to do to protect the 
vessels in harbour. Let us go now, or let us ail stay here.’ 

I yielded. Don Salustio and the children were placed in the 
bow of the canoe, which was about three yards long; Lydia, Sebas- 
tian, and I sat aft. The little craft barely floated above the great 
abyss, and while vacillating incessantly, obliged us to remain per- 
fectly motionless. Sebastian was right; we were one too maby. 
We cast a last look at the Hirondelle, Dotia Esteva repeated a 
prayer aloud, and the fragile skiff, intended only to navigate the 
peaceful current of a river, was being impelled towards that blue 
line on the horizon which was land. 

I confided one of the tubes containing the aspergillum to Dona 
Esteva, and the other to Lydia. Whatever might happen to US, 
I knew that Don Salustio and Sebastian would give their lives to 
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gave the two women. At first I had thought of intrusting the pre- 
cious deposit to Juan and Lola, for a special star seems to protect 
children from danger; but they might have jerked the tubes into 
the sea in play, and it would not do to let Dr. Neidman get the 
better of me. 

When the sun went down we were still too near the Hirondelle, 
and yet, notwithstanding the labours of the day, we had rowed 
rigorously. I had taken care to put the cooked rice and water- 
melons into the boat; so that we had some supper. The children 
could not understand why we refused to give them water, with so 
much around them; they were allowed to taste the sea-water, and 
after that they asked for it nomore. The night came—night with- 
out a moon; but fortunately the stars shed their light upon the 
sleeping waves. The unequal stroke of our oars was the only sound 
that broke the majestic silence of the slumber of the sea. The 
noctiluce did not fail to give out their fiery sparks; but the water, 
suddenly agitated, undulated along the sides of the boat, and I 
thought of the terrible words of Sebastian. At about three o’clock 
in the morning we were rowing in utter darkness, and it needed all 
the keenness of an Indian’s senses not to hesitate about the direc- 
tion to be taken. 

‘I smell the land,’ Sebastian, who seemed to see in the dark, 
would say to me from time to time. 

Presently he left off rowing. I rose to take his place. 

‘Don’t stir,’ he said, in a low voice. ‘ We are caught ina 
current. Listen!’ 

Don Salustio, his wife, and the children were sleeping. Lydia, 
lying in the boat with her head upon my knees, had also yielded to 
extreme weariness. Of a sudden a light breeze touched the sea, 
and gently caressed our faces. ‘ We are lost,’ said Sebastian, 
laying his hand heavily upon my shoulder ; ‘ here comes the wind.’ 
I looked at Doiia Esteva, as she lay asleep, with a prayer that she 
might awake no more. 

‘Let us row,’ said I. 

‘We are going towards land—an eddy is driving us there. 
Presently we shall be within the line of the breakers, and the 
canoe will fill with water.’ 

‘What shall we do ?’ 

‘Make our act of contrition, doctor, and hear each other’s con- 
fession. I said the truth—we are one too many.’ 

Sebastian was no longer rowing. I wanted to stand up—to 
walk, The interdiction of all motion added to my sufferings. 
‘Friend,’ said I, speaking very low, ‘I can swim. When the 
time comes, you shall fasten a rope round my body, and I will swim 
after the boat.’ 
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‘You would be swept away and drowned, doctor.’ 

Lydia stirred. I felt the arm which clasped my knees op. 
tract. I nudged Sebastian, as a hint to him to keep silence; and 
he began to row very slowly. After a few minutes, I spoke to my 
companion again. I had had time to reflect. 

‘The sacrifice of my life is made. It would be too foolish to 
condemn all these young creatures to perish on account of a useless 
old man of my sort. We will try the experiment. Perhaps it 
may not cost me so dear as you think. When we are close to 
the breakers I will try to swim. I will cling to the first bit of 
rock which I find under my hand, and you will come and pick me 
up when your precious cargo is in safety. Don’t answer me— 
think of your wife and children. What I propose is reasonable, 
Now row.’ 

Lydia stirred once more, and her movement prevented Sebastian 
from replying. He contented himself with taking my hand, which 
he squeezed ruthlessly. At about four o’clock the puffs of wind 
became more frequent. Don Salustio, heavy and numbed with 
sleep and exposure, took his turn at the oars. He remarked that the 
Sea was growing rough. Sebastian sat by my side. 

‘ Daylight !—O, if daylight would but come!’ he muttered, 
turning his head towards the east; and then he suddenly called 
out, ‘ Cease rowing!’ Lydia sat up; Sebastian bent his head and 
listened. ‘ Are you still resolved ?’ said he. 

I answered by a nod; and he picked up a rope, and held it out 
to me. My heart beat fitfully, but I thought of the many perils I 
had escaped, and did not despair of coming out of this one also. A 
purple line marked the limit of the horizon; the surface of the sea 
was tinged with red; the reefs, covered with foam, showed them- 
Selves a few cable-lengths ahead of us. 

‘Now row!’ shouted Sebastian to Don Salustio. 

Lydia leaned towards me. ‘For you and for them,’ said she dis- 
tinctly, pointing to the children ; then, uttering the name of Valerio, 
she threw herself backwards and sank beneath the waves. 

I flung myself forward, and was struck on the head and blinded 
by the water, while a strong arm seized and flung me into the bottom 
of the boat. 

‘Lydia !’ I exclaimed, as soon as I had recovered my senses. 

‘God has been satisfied with one victim,’ answered the grave 
voice of Sebastian. ‘ We are saved !’ se 

We were floating on a sheet of calm water, gilded by the msing 
sun, and its gentle undulation was carrying us to the shore. 

‘On your knees ! on your knees!’ Icried. ‘ Did you not under- 
stand that she gave her life to save us, that she—’ , 
I could not say more. I sat down utterly overpowered, while 
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Sebastian, who had guessed the truth, narrated, in his simple 
but expressive language, the devoted and heroic deed of poor 
Lydia. 
“ We reached the shore, and had only to go to one of the farms a 
little way inland. 

I bade adieu to my companions; I would not leave the beach 
until the sea should have given me up its prey. | 

‘There are two of us, doctor,’ said Doiia Esteva. ‘I also will 
wait.’ 

We waited in vain. 


I found the aspergillum which I had intrusted to Lydia in my 
pocket, into which she had slipped it. European classifiers are 
sometimes very unscrupulous about changing or modifying the names 
of objects of natural history which are sent to them from abroad. 
My motive for relating the story of poor Lydia’s death in all its 
details, is that I may entreat my brother naturalists to respect the 
name Aspergillum Lydianum, which I have given, with the full 
consent of Dofia Esteva Mendez, to the beautiful mollusc discovered 
by her son. 












































TOGETHER. 





SuLLEN lay the steel-gray sea 

In the thundery weather ; 

In a strange brooding stillness hushed, 
The wavelets on the shingle crushed ; 
Beneath the black sky’s gathering frown 
The wind moaned round us from the down, 
And, in awed Nature’s pause, his tone 
Shook in a whisper like mine own ; 

As, clasping close my trembling hand, 
Keeping our tryst upon the sand, 

We spoke together. 


Slowly heaved the steel-gray sea 

In the threatening weather. 

His pleading sounded forced and cold, 
No quick pulse answered as of old; 
Steep showed the path, hard seemed the task : 
Cared I to grant? cared he to ask ? 
Surely we had played out our game, 
Surely the prize scarce looked the same 
As when, in the first dream of youth, 
In love’s sweet flush of hope and truth, 
We clung together. 


With deepening roar the steel-gray sea 
Answered to the weather. 

In sudden fury from the moor 

The wild wind swept the hollow shore ; 
The great drops, shaken from his wings, 
Beat down on us like living things ; 
And with a mighty roll and crash 

The thunder followed on the flash. 
And so, ’twixt angry sea and sky, 

One bitter, lingering, last ‘ good-bye’ 
We said together. 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 








SOME BLUNDERS OF AUTHORSHIP. 
By W. E. Minui1cen. 





‘IGNORANCE, madam, pure ignorance,’ was the excuse that Dr. 
Johnson pleaded—and, as she afterwards owned, very unexpectedly 
pleaded—to the lady who, on the occasion of his visit to Plymouth, 
took him to account for saying in his Dictionary that pastern is ‘ the 
knee of a horse.’ This, it is true, is by no means the only error 
in that great work which can be laid to its author’s charge; as 
witness, amongst others, the perplexity which, to use his own words, 
he did not disentangle, of warp and weft; or his failure to distin- 
guish between leeward and windward, both of which he defines as 
‘towards the wind.’ But the task of definition is no easy one, and 
Dr. Johnson applied to it that copiousness, felicity, and perspicuity 
of expression of which he was a master. Whilst willing, it may be, 
to.exchange these for accuracy where accuracy has not been sup- 
plied, we can afford to regard them as carping critics indeed who 
are not silent before the noble, the affecting language in which he 
describes the conditions under which his labours were undertaken 
and brought to a close. Nay, his very definition of ‘ lexicographer’ 
itself, ‘a writer of dictionaries, a harmless drudge,’ induces a sad- 
dened smile. On the other hand, there exist blunders of author- 
ship for which a palliation does not come so readily to mind. 
Turning again to Johnson’s Dictionary, we find ‘ curmudgeon, from 
ceur and méchant (unknown correspondent).’ The meaning of this 
is plain enough, and the derivation, if not strictly correct, is at least 
plausible. But in Ash’s Dictionary it. figures as follows: ‘ cur- 
mudgeon, from cwwr, unknown, and méchant, a correspondent.’ 
Another and more amusing mistake occurs in Nagler’s Kiinstler- 
Lexikon—we speak of the Munich edition of 1886—and is note- 
worthy, since German authors are seldom betrayed into slips of this 
kind. In the brief notice of the late George Cruikshank it is 
stated that his real name is ‘Simon Pure’—dessen eigentlicher 
Name Simon Pure ist. It would appear that, at an early stage of 
Cruikshank’s career, an inferior artist brought out, under that name, 
4 volume of illustrations or pictures of some kind. A set of illus- 
trations published by George Cruikshank soon afterwards was 
atnounced as the work of ‘the real Simon Pure.’ We may 
Mention, before leaving this part of our subject, that the satirical 


tenderings of such words as ‘ Whig,’ ‘ patriot,’ and ‘ ambassador,’ 
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as commonly attributed to Johnson, are apocryphal ; that is to Say, 
as far as his Dictionary, which appeared in 1755, is concerned. It 
was Lord Chesterfield, as it happens, who said that an ambassador 
was one who was sent abroad to lie for the good of his country. 

In a notice that appeared in the T%mes a few months ago* of 
some pictures by Old Masters which were then being exhibited ip 
the rooms of the Royal Academy, the art-critic of that paper delivers 
himself as follows: ‘Mr. Robertson’s group of ‘‘ Susannah and 
the Elders,” with the name of Pordenone (108), contains some 
passages of glowing colour, which must be set off against a good 
deal of clumsy drawing in the central figure of the chaste maiden.’ 
Until we read this we thought it matter of common knowledge that 
Susannah was the wife of one Joacim, and, further, that the cir- 
cumstance of her being married was greatly insisted upon by the 
elders when pressing their importunities. Perhaps this is the same 
contributor who, some time afterwards, in his capacity of Paris 
correspondent, made grievous confusion between Alcibiades and 
Aristides the Just. Writers of romance are necessarily allowed 
considerable latitude in their relation of episodes which fall beyond 
the ordinary experiences of every-day life. So is it, too, with the 
authors of historical dramas and novels, who seldom shrink from 
making actual facts subservient to the exigencies of effective narra- 
tion. We do not, of course, mean to enter upon the ungracious— 
certainly the endless—office of showing where our standard writers 
err in this direction. We will confine ourselves to one memorable 
instance, and choose it rather as having escaped the general notice 
it may legitimately excite. In his graphic description of the rescue 
of Sir Arthur Wardour and his daughter from the flowing tide, Sir 
Walter Scott, in The Antiquary, speaks of the sun as setting 
directly opposite the cliff over the sea. The scene, it will be 
remembered, is laid on the coast of Fife, and on that part of it 
which faces the east. We are promised shortly a print of the 
manuscript which contains the one authentic story of the last hours 
of Mary Queen of Scots. Until this is before the world, we must 
perforce content ourselves with such garbled versions as we now 
possess of that awful scene. From a passage in Dean Stanley's 
address of a few months ago to a party of Americans whom he con- 
ducted over Westminster Abbey, it would seem that no little doubt 
still remains as to whether, when Wolfe was being rowed up the 
St. Lawrence to the attack upon Quebec, the recitation of Gray's 
‘Elegy’ fell from his own lips, or whether it was repeated by ® 
midshipman or one of the marines at the General’s request. Here 
we may appositely recall Walpole’s jest: asking one day to be read 
to, he added, ‘ Anything but history, for that we know must be 


* See Times of 10th January 1880. 
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false.’ Inscriptions upon ancient monuments, medals, memorial 
tablets, and the like, are a fruitful source of trouble to even the 
learned. So good an authority as Fortunius Licetus was led into 
a singular blunder, and in a way to testify how the most erudite 
will leave their path to seek a solution where one lies before them. 
Upon a coin of Hadrian he found the letters .IA, denoting nothing 
more or less than the fourteenth year of that emperor’s reign. But, 
repudiating so simple a rendering, he must needs take them to sig- 
nify ‘Lucernas Invenit Delta,’ and forthwith assigns the origin of 
lanterns to Egypt. Errors of transcription and of decipherment of 
manuscripts, particularly palimpsests, are countless. To one we 
owe our ridiculous misnomer of ‘ St. Vitus’s dance.’ The visitation 
popularly known by this title was termed ‘Chorea S. Viti’ in old 
nosological treatises. The ‘5S. Viti’ is a mistaken transcript for 
‘Inviti.’ The name should, of course, read ‘ Chorea Inviti,’ which 
aptly describes the characteristics of the complaint. Even our official 
documents are not without reproach. In section 6 of the Ground 
Game Act of last Session—better known, perhaps, as the Hares 
and Rabbits Act—it is prescribed that ‘No such person (i.e. @ 
person having a right of killing ground game under the Act or 
otherwise) shall for the purpose of killing ground game employ spring- 
traps, except in rabbit-holes, nor employ poison.” The word ‘ nor’ 
should clearly be ‘ or:’ the prohibition to be enforced by the clause 
is contained in the words ‘ No such person shall . . . employ .. .,’ 
whilst the things he is not to employ are spring-traps, with an 
exception as regards rabbit-holes, and poison. A well-known book- 
seller’s catalogue, recently issued, succeeds in eclipsing the old joke 
which ascribes so many books to one Finis, by gravely recording that 
a certain work is due to the pen of Laus Deo. The following is 
quoted from an article upon campanology, which appeared not long ago 
in the pages of a critical journal* whose generally received reputation 
only makes the error the more conspicuous: ‘ Southey’s suggestion 
of Peter as an obvious accompaniment to Bell has been carried out 
at York, though the reference may be presumed to be rather to the 
local saint than to the author of the Excursion.’ The blunders made 
by French writers, when meddling with scenes of English life and 
character, are too notorious to need more than a passing reference. 
Few who have read it can forget the marvellous account by Victor 
Hugo, in his L’Homme qui Rit, of the prize-fight, in which the 
Irishman Helmsgall A’Thetmghe Madone breaks the ribs of Six- 
Miles-Water, much to the comfort of Lord David Dirrymor and his 
boon companion Tom-Jim-Jack. Lord Desertum acts as ‘ referees’ 
in the ‘boxe,’ and Dr. Eleanor Shap is in attendance. This last- 
tamed gentleman announces, ‘Il y aura cing minutes de rond ;’ and 


* The Saturday Review, November 27, 1880. 
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a foot-note explains that ‘rond’ means an interval in the fighting. 
In the course of the inquiry into the conduct of our City Guilds and 
the appropriation of their revenues, we shall doubtless hear and read 
a good deal about the ‘mystery’ of this or that Company. Now we 
have Mr. Riley’s work to remind us that a trade or handicraft should 
be called a ‘mistery.’ The name is obsolete, as also are ‘ mestier’ 
and ‘mestera;’ and the three are derived, not from the Latin 
mysterium, ‘a secret,’ but from ministerium, ‘ a serving to,’ or ‘a 
service.’ In the first edition of Men of the Time, the late Bishop 
of Winchester (then Bishop of Oxford) is spoken of as being 
thorough sceptic in all matters of revealed religion. This paragraph 
belongs, of course, to the next name in the list. Misquotation and 
errors of citation or accentuation afford ample scope for diverting 
discussion ; but they scarcely come within the limits we here set 
for ourselves. Yet there is one story we cannot pass by. Ata 
Nonconformist congress, held not many years ago in the provinces, 
one of the ministers concluded a stirring address by proclaiming 
his conviction that ‘Magna est veritas et prevalebit.’ The next 
speaker paid a high compliment to the preceding discourse, but 
added that in one point he could not agree with the last speaker, 
since nothing could shake his certain assurance that truth prevails, 
not a bit only, but a great deal ! 


SONNETS ON NAMES. 


IV. FRANCcEs. 


DivInEzy tall, as Helen was of old, 
But curst with no fell gift of love’s despair, 
In quiet beauty calm and sweetly fair, 
With lips and eyes that, still, seem chill and cold, 
But, passion-moved, a wealth of love unfold ; 
A lady for whom knightly hearts would dare 
A world to win a smile or love-glance rare 
From earnest eyes when daring deeds were told. 
In love’s sweet peace a Queen of Ladyhood, 
With soft eyes hid beneath the sweeping lash 
On cheek of peach-bloom delicately warm ; 
And still a Queen of Hearts in fiercer mood, 
When cruel deeds give eyes a hatred-flash, 
And Peace is lost amid the rising storm. 
G. C. BINGHAM. 
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